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GRADER OPERATION BOOKLET 
—An instructive 20-page, four-color, 
illustrated action booklet on “How to 
Operate a Motor Grader,” just issued 
by Galion, is expected to be a real aid 
in improving the skill of grader oper- 
ators generally. Covered are hydraulic 
control system, steering, tips on lean- 
ing the front wheels, proper position- 
ing of blade, moldboard pitch adjust- 
ments, reverse blading, bank sloping, 
ditching, road maintenance, turning 
the grader around, correct use of gear 
speeds, snow removal, etc. For free 
copy write The Galion Iron Works & 
Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio. 

WELDING BOOK — The latest 
developments in the science of 
welding aluminum are described 
by Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica in the completely new book, 
“Welding Aleoa Aluminum,” the 
latest in Alcoa’s ““How-To-Do-It”’ 
series. For the 176-page book, 
containing six chapters, Alcoa’s 
experts spent over a year compil- 
ing extensive maierial. Photo- 
graphs, drawings and compre- 
hensive text illustrate all practical 
methods for welding aluminum. 
These include torch welding, are 
welding — including inert-gas 
shielded are welding—resistance 
welding, and pressure welding. 
Special attention is given to selec- 
tion of welding method, perform- 
ance of welds, welding of alumi- 
num castings and control of weld- 
ing quality. Copies of “Welding 
Aleoa Aluminum” are available 
from Aluminum Company of 
America, 733 Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ROLL SHAFTS REPORT — Textile, 
paper, plastics and rubber mill engi- 
neers will value “Design and Deflec- 
tion in Roll Shafts,” Rodney Hunt’s 
latest engineering data report on in- 
dustrial rolls which discusses bend- 
ing and torsion. Third in a series 
prepared by the Industrial Roll Divi- 
sion of Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Three formulas for calculating maxi- 
mum bending moment of shaft, maxi- 
mum stress set up by _ bending 
moment, and deflection of shaft be- 
tween roll and bearing are presented 
with typical examples. For copies of 
Report No. 3, write Rodney Hunt 
Machine Co., Dept. IR, Orange, Mass. 


SILICON TRANSISTOR BUL- 
LETINS—Descriptive literature 
on the first commercially avail- 
able silicon transistors is an- 
nounced by Texas Instruments 
Incorporated. Bulletins are avail- 
able on both the Types 900 and 
901 general purpose silicon 
transistors and the X-15 medium 
power silicon transistor. The sili- 
con transistors offer higher pow- 
er outputs and more independ- 
ence from ambient temperatures 
than their germanium counter- 
parts. For copies of silicon tran- 
sistor bulletins, write to Texas 
Instruments Incorporated, 6000 
Lemmon Avenue, Dallas 9, Texas. 


INDUSTRIAL PROPELLERS BRO- 
CHURE—Illustrations of typical in- 
dustrial installations of blade-equip- 
ment in aerating, agitating, mixing 
and pumping units point up the in- 
terest in this brochure offered by the 
Columbian Bronze Corporation, 
known also for its manufacture of ma- 
rine propellers. The multi-blade de- 
signs range from 8” to 20 in diam- 
eter. They are employed in such di- 
versified processing as ice-making. 
sewage treatment, paint mixing and 
are also used in chemical plants. A 
free copy of the brochure may be re- 
quested on the letterhead of any man- 
ufacturer or processor by addressing: 
Columbian Bronze Corp., Freeport, 
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QUALITY CONTROL PROCEDUR 
—A comprehensive 52-page bookk 
on statistical quality control has bea 


published by Marchant Calculator, Fi 
Inc. A “meaty” technical handbodh 
for production executives and quality May is 
control practitioners. It covers alf vould 
—design, planning, engineering, toolf 
ing, purchasing, production control rollme 


and inspection. Marchant’s “Statistif high s 
cal Quality Control” booklet is avail {st one 
able free. Requests should be sub ny 
mitted on company letterhead, adf and the 
dressed to Marchant Calculators, Inc very m 
Oakland 8, Calif. also in 


NEW MANUAL ON CLEAN line is 
OUTS AND ACCESS COVERS row 
—A comprehensive new 32-pag¢ , 
Manual No. 54-4 on Supremoh ages ar, 
Perfect Seal Cleanouts and Aef inthe ¢ 
cess Covers, was announced by = 8 
the J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., Plumb} ,'4,"° 
ing Division, Erie, Pa. Designeil present 
to provide the consulting engi! 4107-4 
neer and architect with a com . defi 
ges sh 
plete reference manual on Clean} |... 
outs and Access Covers, Code te} years a, 
quirements and the importance) centage 
of preventing “trouble zones articles 
An important section is de wae 
voted to recommended stant! 
ard specifications in Cleanouls 
Access Covers and materials. Th 
Product Section of the manud 
gives complete application, ™ 
stallation, technical diagrams am 
other important data. Also 
tailed information on where 
products should be used mo Educ 
effectively. Copies of Mant 
54-4 can be obtained by writing Year 
direct to the J. A. Zurn Mfg. Cos ane 
Plumbing Division, Erie, Pa. 
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Hard Work Needed... 


Dear Editor : 
The letter by George C. Barnes, Jr., P.E., 
{Blacksburg, Va., and the article by Major 

E General S. D. Sturgis, Jr. (both in the May, 
1954, issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER) 
) ceem to clarify the reasons for weaknesses 
Be, our profession. Many present engineers 
a) and most of the future engineers need to be 
i) nore firmly impressed with the need for 
" cood old, honest, hard work. It may well be 
that we were oversold, some years ago, on 
the“life of ease” supposedly made possible 
through technological advances. 

The points that were made in the above 
noled references were that prospective en- 
oineers are going to have to be made to dig 
into fundamentals of engineering instead of 
social studies and present engineers are go- 
ingto have to take greater pride in doing a 
job well done. Both of these call for hard 
work, contrary to misconceptions apparently 
existing in the back of the American mind. 

H. A. Janzen, P.E. 
Chanute, Kansas. 
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il bee Dear Editor: 
i}culator, While reading your article, “Have We 
handboolf fost Control of Our Profession?”, in your 
1d quality May issue of the American Encineer, I 
overs allp vould like to note an objection to the last 
ring dal paragraph on page 10. In this paragraph the 
8 author made note of the percentage of en- 
conttolf roliment in specific courses of all public 
“Statist high school students in the United States 
t is avail) ‘or one year. On that basis it would be pos- 
| he alt sible for only 25% of the total enrollment to 
attend any given course during that year, 
ead, aly ind therefore the low percentages listed are 
tors, Inc.f very misleading. In that same paragraph he 
also indicates the percentage of students ca- 
pable of solving specific problems. 


[| I would like to refer to an article in the 
CLEAN} June issue of Changing Times magazine en- 
“OVERS titled “The Truth About Our Public 
Schools.” This article makes more worth- 
JePage hile use of statistics, in that the percent- 
supreme) ages are on the same tests given to students 
and Aef inthe 8th grade in 1848 and to similar 8th 
need by} sade students a few years ago. In this case 
Plu wl the first number given refers to the grades 

Rye of the 1848 pupils and the second of the 
Jesign my Present day pupils. In mental arithmetic 
ng eng 40.07 - 44.3; written arithmetic 33.00 - 33.08. 
com definitions 31.5 and 63.0. These percent- 
n Clean} ‘2°: show that today’s students are equal to 
ot better than equivalent students of 100 

Code re} years ago and they do not express the per- 
portancty centages based on a specific problem as your 

zones’? “ticle does. 


is de I believe that an article on the general 
and level of scientific education for the average 


eanouls§ a true picture since these percentages in- 
als. The) “lu le a large percentage of women who do 
manual" intend to enter scientific fields and male 
‘ion, itt students whose chief interests lay in the 
fields of arts and crafts. 

Lortin E. Exvey, E.LT., 
West Lynn, Mass. 


Better Students Today? ... 


here th 
mot Educational Systems .. . 


oeneral Sturgis’ article, “Have We Lost 
Pa. otrol of Our Profession?”, in the May, 


August, 1954 


1954, issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER con- 
tains an indictment of American education 
which, although valid in many respects, is 
not based upon what I feel to be the real 
cause of the degradation and simplification 
of college and pre-college intellectual ac- 
tivity. 

This past semester I gave a course at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, ti- 
tled “Basic Electronics and Psycho-acoustics 
as Applied to Audiology and Speech.” 
Teachers College is the place where John 
Dewey first preached “Progressive Educa- 
tion” (which only’ a few private schools 
practice today) and where his student, Wil- 
liam Heard Kilpatrick, preached “social ad- 
justment.” I have spoken to students and to 
faculty members of Teachers College who 
know the philosophy and practice of “Pro- 
gressive Education” more intimately than 
any outsider could. They inform me that not 
only are the students who have been taught 
by progressive education better adjusted to 
their environment than are the students who 
have been subjected to the more formal type 
of teaching but these students have also 
mastered more of the subject matter. This 
is shown by objective tests. The degradation 
of primary education is not due to progres- 
sive education; it is due to a more funda- 
mental cause. 

The American people feel that everyone is 
“created equal” in all respects. Unfortunate- 
ly, intellectual equality is not a prevalent 
condition. Any engineer who thinks back to 
his college days and recalls the great num- 
ber of those who were dropped from the 
various engineering curricula can attest to 
this. This false concept of intellectual equal- 
ity combined with a higher standard of liv- 
ing has caused an idea to sweep the country 
which is commonly stated as “everyone is 
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REVOLVATOR 
GO-GETTER 
Lift Efficiency 


Door-to-Door Warehouse 
Handling Efficiency 


For the efficient flow of goods 
within and without a plant — 
from production to storage — 
to shipping — there is no lift 
truck on the market today that 
surpasses the Revolvator Go- 
Getter line. 


Illustrated above is the high 
lift model Go-Getter—a favor- 
ite of the food producers — 
accepted throughout all indus- 
try. In 2000-3000 Ib. capacities 
—remarkably adept in narrow 
aisle work, the Revolvator 
Go-Getter high lift truck 
permits great economies in 
warehousing. 


Write for the full facts today. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8782 Tonnele Ave. North Bergen, N. J. 


public high school students does not present 


© Magnetic Amplifiers 


engineering. 


® Not too large, not too small 

® Stable but progressive company 

N.Y. C. location with all its additional 
varied opportunities 

© Above-average fringe benefits 


DEVELOPMENT 
ENGINEERS 


Design Engineering, Practical Research, 
FOR: 
Investigations of Theories, Functional Analysis 


® Automatic Control Instruments 
© Electronic Navigational Aids 


YOU’LL LIKE WORKING AT FORD INSTRUMENT 


Our policy of permanency of positions and continuity of service does not 


An interesting challenge for senior design engineers to work 
directly with top project supervisors helping through the 
prototype stage new developments in: 


© Airborne Armament Systems 
® Guided Missile Controls 
© Computing Equipment 


For these jobs we are interested in men with two or more years experience 
in electro-mechanical work related to the above fields or in men with 
superior scholastic records in physics; electrical, electronic or mechanical 


Pension Plan 

Nine Paid Holidays 

Two Weeks vacation with pay 
Tuition assistance for further related 
studies 


allow us to employ engineers unless there is a clear and definite need for 
them projected years into the future. And we promote from within. 
If you can qualify, we urge you to contact by mail, or if in N. Y. C. phone: 


Mr. P. F. McCaffrey, Stillwell 4-9000, Extension 416 


FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Division of the Sperry Corporation 
31-10 Thomson Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. (20 minutes from the heart of New York City) 
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Editor 
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—On the Cover— 


Pennsylvania R. R. President 
James M. Symes is shown super- 
imposed on a view of the Penn- 
sylvania Station in Pittsburgh, 
upon which the firm is spend- 
ing $27,500,000 for rebuilding 
and modernization. 
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Letters 


(Continued from page 3) 


titled to a college education.” No matter 
| 95 ww little benefit may be derived from it, no 
atter how intellectually unqualified a per- 
on might be, he is entitled to a college edu- 
ation. 
Let us remember that the educational 
stem is only what the public wants it to 
‘As one of the great thinkers of the twen- 
wth century, Jose Ortega y Gasset, put it 
‘na democracy public opinion ultimately 
ile.” Since the public feels that anyone 
Bin go to college the standards of the col- 
+++ [byes and of the college preparatory schools 
/ania ust be lowered to accommodate the great 
asses of mediocrity who must be educated. 
leers Fonsequently there is a lowered enrollment 
ries, the areas of knowledge that require a 
reat deal of work and thought for their mas- 
ery, such as mathematics, science, and lan- 
ages. 
Inmany institutions that depend upon stu- 
ent fees for their existence, standards have 
een lowered to rock bottom levels. Public 
lleges which by law must take in a great 
any who are unqualified, fortunately can 
equite ruthless in eliminating the unfit. It 
sin the public colleges that the hope of in- 
ellectual America lies. Here we get quality, 
ot quantity, in the engineers graduated. 
Remember, a good engineer can turn out 
ore and better work than several poor en- 
ineers. 
The figures presented by General Sturgis 
ow that the American people are not get- 
ing the best education because they do not 
ant the education. 
JEROME GoopMan, E.LT.. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


What Shortage? ... 


Dear Editor: 

In your issue of AMERICAN ENGINEER in 
June, 1954, a letter to the editor delineated 
the idea that there was no shortage of en- 
gineers. To this belief I'll wholeheartedly 
agree. I believe Mr. Whatshisname, who 
states there is a shortage, procured his in- 
formation from management; not from the 
engineers. 

Management will always state that there 
is a shortage—of good engineers. Likewise 
there is a shortage of good doctors, welders, 
laborers, editors, and good cigars. 

Being an engineer let’s not overinflate a 
young engineer’s head with “worth” and 
shortage. The row is hard enough to hoe 
without it. Just give ’em the facts and for- 
get the histrionics and factitious. 

JAMEs H. Cares, E.L.T., 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Long Hours, Low Wages... 


Dear Editor: 

Please extend my sincere congratulations 
to Mr. William N. Marshall, Jr., of Kansas 
City whose letter in the June issue of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER vividly mirrors the 
plight of the young engineer who must shy 
away from any contact with unionization to 
preserve his professional status, yet must 
suffer long hours, low wages, and lack of 
recognition because no other organization 
exists to champion his cause. It appears as 
though the ultimate solution may be to or- 
ganize salaried and non-salaried engineers 
separately in professional societies. 

GERALD GELLER, E.I.T.., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


® for men who want to get ahead faster in 
business or industry. 


@ train with I.C.S. in spare time. Set your 
own pace and schedule. 


@ practical |.C.S. texts written by top men 
in each field. 


personalized |.C.S. instruction. Progress 
reports to employers. 


@ low cost... easy payments. 


@ 2 free books—'‘How to Succeed” plus 
catalog on subject checked. 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2396-C, Scranton 9, Pa. 


Without cost, send me free book, “HOW TO 
SUCCEED” and free catalog on course checked. 


Accounting OC Highway Engineering 
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Certified Public Accounting OD Practical Electrician 
Chemical Engineering OC Reading Shop Blueprints 
Civil Engineering OC Reading Structural Blueprints 
tton Manufacturing D Radio Servicing 
Diesel Engines O Railroad 
Diesel Locomotive O Railway Postal Service 
Drafting Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineering OD Stenographic-Secretarial 
Electrical Maintenance CO Structural Engineering 


Electronics O Textiles 
Foremanship Toolmaking 
Television © Tool Design 


e O Traffic Management 
O High School Other. 


Name Age. 
Home Address. 
City State. 
0 ti 
l Canadian residents address International Correspond- 
| ence Schools Canadian, Montreal. Special tuition 
rates to members of U. S. Armed Forces. 


RCA has two engineering management 
openings in its expanded electronics 
engineering program: 


JOIN RCA 
ENGINEERING 
MANAGEMENT 


Manager Missile Guidance Systems 
Projects (to supervise circuit development 
engineering, systems analysis and 
coordination of design for missile guidance). 


Administrator Mechanical Design 
(to coordinate design effort of Engineering 
Staff for best practical mechanical design). 


These positions require the ability to manage a comprehensive 
design and development engineering organization and to plan 

d, C. broad engineering programs. Your ability should be substantiated 
by proven supervisory experience and a degree in EE, ME, or Physics. 


Send a complete resume of your education and experience to: q 


Ave. Mr. John R. Weld, Employment Manager 
Dept. B484H, Radio Corporation of America 
Camden 2, New Jersey 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Professional News in Capsule Forni 


N. W. Dougherty Heads American Society for Engineering Education @ Wiscons;, 
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Professor Receives Outstanding Teacher Award @ National Science Foundatig, yea 
Makes Survey Plans e Frank C. Mirgain Accepts Dean of Engineering Post @ & tobe 
gimeering Societies Select New Officers 9 Other Items of Interest Be 


N. W. Dougherty, dean of engi- 
neering at the University of Ten- 
nessee and a past vice president of 
NSPE, was elected president of 
the American Society for Engi- 
neering Education during the or- 
ganization’s recent annual meet- 
ing at the University of Illinois in 
Urbana. 


Dean Dougherty has long been 
active in professional and educa- 
tional circles in the field of engi- 
neering. He holds a B.S. degree 
from the University of Tennessee 
and both C.E. and M.C.E. degrees 
from Cornell University. He has 
taught at Cornell and at George 
Washington University in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in addition to the 
University of Tennessee; and he 
is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, the 
American Association for the Ad- 


ASSURE ACCURACY 
REDUCE COSTS 


by using 
WARREN - KNIGHT 
TRANSITS and LEVELS 


Special features 
of design and 
construction as- 
sure the great- 
est value per 
dollar of invest- 
ment. 


A MODEL FOR 
EVERY NEED — 
10 DAY TRIAL : 


SERVICES FOR THE ENGINEER 


Instruments—New or Rebuilt 
Engineering Equipment and 
Supplies 
Rental—any length of time 
Repairs—any make 
Assistance—by P.E. in making 
your selections 
Send for free Catalog AE-48 


186 N. 12th St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


vancement of Science, Tau Beta 
Pi, Phi Kappa Phi, Sigma Xi, and 
Chi Epsilon. He has also been 
serving as chairman of the Ten- 
nessee State Board of Examiners 
for Architects and Engineers. 


Dr. Thomas J. Higgins, professor of 
electrical engineering at the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin and a member of the 
WSPE and the National Society, has 
received the $1,000 Westinghouse 
Award for Outstanding Teaching for 
1954. 

The Westinghouse-sponsored award 
is presented annually to the person se- 
lected as America’s outstanding teach- 
er in the engineering field as a special 
feature of the annual meeting of the 
American Society for Engineering Ed- 
ucation. 

Dr. Higgins has been a member of 
the University of Wisconsin’s faculty 
since 1948. He is a graduate of Cor- 
nell University and earned his Ph.D 
at Purdue University. He has to his 
credit more than ninety technical 
papers on various phases of analytical 
and experimental research in electrical 
engineering. 


* 


Plans for four additional special 
studies to be conducted by Fed- 
eral and private survey groups as 
part of the previously-announced 


JENGINEERING 
DESIGN 


TOWNSEND 


“So after we get 90,000 of these 
parts machined, Jackson, you have to 
redesign the engine to get along just 
as well without it.” 


National Science Foundation 
vey of science in the United Stat NSP 
have been announced by NSF pj, Ps 
rector Alan T. Waterman. Th, Ame 
four studies will be: A survey ¢ ‘eee 
Industrial Research and Develop Da 
ment, A Survey of Research }y more 
State Governments, A Survey) 
Research by Trade Association) jric ( 
and Similar Organizations, and\)_ 4c 
Survey of Research at Nonprofi ; 
Institutes and Commercial Labor ©, 
atories. 


Frank C. Mirgain, a past presideif ing a 
of the New Jersey Society of Proje and C 


sional Engineers and a former dite. Depai 
tor of NSPE, has accepted an appoint, at Sor 
ment as dean of engineering at Norlk Noi 


cept the new assignment, Mr. Mirgai® old C 
leaves the position as head of the le 


which he has held since 1949, 
Mr. Mirgain holds degrees fro 


Ics, an 
Purdue and Rutgers Universities, an Shefic 
he is a member of Tau Beta Pia 
Sigma Xi. He is also a former vc Dr 


president of the metropolitan sectom dent 
of the American Society of Civil h 
gineers, and he has been an activ 
member of the Highland Park, N.1¥ been 
Planning board, his residence bein} Amer 
in the latter city. 


The election of George J. Ta} \sco¢ 
lor, a member of the New Yor gang 
State SPE and NSPE, to the offie?, 
of treasurer of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society has been 4) 
nounced following the report Of entict 
the Committee of Tellers at at 
cent IES Council meeting in Ne 
York City. Mr. Taylor is the ea tinguis 
ern sales manager for Day Brite j,,), ; 
Lighting, Inc., of New York Cit gion 0; 

Newly elected as president  /;,,,, 
the organization is Duncan ™ 
Jones, eastern Canada represell) 0 
alive of Curtis Lighting of CaM) 
da, Ltd., Montreal. He is the it ¢.,,,,, 
IES member from Canada 
elected to the principal office Sinn, 

Other incoming TES 
who will take over their duti@p, ¢), 
October Ist with Mr. Jones # 
Mr. Taylor, are: Marshall N. W 
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jerman, vice president; Kirk M. 
Reid, general secretary; and L. C. 
Twichell and John S. Walsh, di- 
rectors. R. F. Hartenstein will al- 
COnsiy) .o start the second year of a two- 
datig, year vice presidential term on Oc- 


tober 1 st. 


Ben G. Elliott, chairman of the De- 

riment of Mechanical Engineering 
; at the University of Wisconsin and a 
HON su) member of the Wisconsin SPE and 
-d State) ySPE, has been nominated as one of 
NSF Diy jhe incoming vice presidents of the 
im. Th American Society of Mechanical En- 
urvey of gineers. 
Develop) ~ David W. R. Morgan of Swarth- 
arch by) more, Pa., vice president on the head- 
Irvey dl) quarters staff of Westinghouse Elec- 
lation! pric Corporation, was selected by the 
8, {SME Nominating Committee for the 
onprofi presidential post. 

Labos} n.addition to Professor Elliott, 
other ASME vice presidential nomi- 
nees are James B. Jones, head of the 
Department of Mechanical Engineer- 
presideit ing at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
and C. H. Shumaker, chairman of the 
ver dire} Department of Industrial Engineering 
appoint at Southern Methodist University. 
at Nori} Nominees for directors-at-large in- 
% clude another NSPE member — Har- 
old C. R. Carlson, president of The 
Carlson Company of New York. Other 
directors nominated by the Commit- 
inh tee are George A. Hawkins, Purdue 
University professor of thermodynam- 
ies, and Louis F. Polk, president, The 
Sheffield Corporation. 

% % * 


mer vit} Blake R. Van Leer, presi- 
dent of the Georgia Institute 
of Technology and well-known 
an acti?’ member of the Georgia SPE, has 
heen elected a Fellow of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, according 
to Dr. Warren Weaver, president 
of the organization. 

Each year the Council of the 
Association elects several out- 
standing members to the grade of 
“Fellow,” basing the selection on 
the members’ contributions to re- 
search and their standing as sci- 
entists. 

s at alt, 
g in Nev Dr. David B. Steinman, NSPE’s dis- 
lnguished first president, has recently 
k Gist been decorated with the French Le- 
“d me of Honor by the Government of 
idem ‘tance. The presentation of the hon- 
yeoee or was made on behalf of President 
apresel!) Cory of France by Count Jean de La- 
garde, French consul general, at a 
ceremony and reception at the French 
consulate in New York City on Dr. 
officer “leinman’s birthday. The citation ac- 
dutid wompanying the award took note of 
r. Steinman’s accomplishments as a 
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If you are one of a select group of men that can offer 
valuable contributions to its application and effects, 
why not look into Fairchild’s career opportunities? 


You probably know that Fairchild is now producing 
the C-123 Avitruc, as well as the world-famous C-119 
Flying Boxcar. But did you know that reconnaissance 


aircraft ... jet fighters ... and jet bombers and trans- | 


ports are on the drawing boards too? These diversified, | 


stimulating assignments increase the inventive chal- 


lenge to Fairchild’s team of qualified aerodynamicists. 


Gracious country living only minutes away from urban 
Baltimore or Washington ... paid pension plan... an 


excellent salary with paid vacations... an ideal work- 


ing environment... generous health, hospitalization 


and life insurance .. . and the many other benefits of 
a progressive company add to the pleasure of working 


with Fairchild. 


You'll be investing wisely in a secure future if you take 
time today to write to Walter Tydon, Chief Engineer, 


outlining your quali- 
fications. Your cor- 
respondence will be 
kept in confidence, 
of course. 


FAIRCHILD 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


| 
What do YOU know about the vectored slipstream principle? — 
| 
a 
a 


FIRE 
SIGNALING 
SYSTEMS 


@ Engineers, Designers, and 
Manufacturers of Electrical Sys- 
tems for the Protection of Life 
and Property from Fire 
See advertisements in Penna. Society Year 
Book, N. J. P. E., and N. Y. P. E. 
ACME FIRE ALARM CO.., INC. 
C. W. Mitchell, P.E., President 
106 Seventh Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Briefs 
(Continued from page 7) 


bridge-builder, author, and _profes- 
sional leader as well as his contribu- 
tions toward the strengthening of in- 
ternational friendship. 

% * * 


Peter A. Strobel, a prominent 
member of the New York Society 
of Professional Engineers and 
NSPE, has recently accepted ap- 
pointment as U. S. Commissioner 
of Public Buildings. The ap- 
pointment makes Mr. Strobel re- 
sponsible for about 6,000 Fed- 
eral buildings worth more than 
one billion dollars, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and throughout the 


country. 
* 


Elmer R. Kaiser of Columbus, 


Ohio, has been named as the new di- 
rector of research for the American 


| Society of Heating and Ventilating 


Engineers. Mr. Kaiser, who leaves the 
post of associate director of research 
in charge of the Bituminous Coal Re- 
search Laboratory at Columbus, will 
take over his new post in Cleveland 
about September Ist. 

He holds B.S. and M.S. degrees in 
mechanical engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is a registered 
professional engineer in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and is a member of 
many engineering and professional 
groups. 

* * * 

Recent ceremonies in Rich- 
mond, Va., marked the presenta- 
tion of the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s top Award of Honor for 1953 
to the East Ocean Division of the 
Army’s Corps of Engineers. Brig- 
adier General Robert G. Lovett 
accepted the plaque which com- 
mended the Division “for distin- 
guished service to safety” in the 
construction of military installa- 
tions in Canada, Greenland, and 
Iceland. 


Dr. Charles D. Luke, chairman of 
the department of Chemical Engineer- 
ing at Syracuse University since 1940, 
has been appointed director of the 
Office of Classification of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, according to an 
announcement by K. D. Nichols, AEC 
general manager. Dr. Luke will suc- 
ceed Dr. James G. Beckerley who is 
resigning as of August 31. 

In his new post in Washington, the 
well-known chemical engineer will be 
responsibie for the administration of 
the AEC’s policies for the classifica- 
tion and declassification of atomic en- 
ergy information. No newcomer to 
the atomic energy field, Dr. Luke was 
assigned to the Manhattan Engineer 
District during his World War IT mil- 
itary service, and later he was opera- 
tions officer for the gaseous diffusion 
plant at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. He al- 
so served as a consultant to the Com- 


mission from 1950 to 1952. 


The Graduate School of Indy 
trial Administration at Carnegie - 
Institute of Technology has »ie 
ceived a grant of $132,000 froma 
the Ford Foundation to finance a 
three-year program of resear¢, 
into the organization of busines 
firms, according to an announce. 
ment by President J. C. Warne, 
The grant expands an earlie 
award of $35,000 made last yea 
to the school for an “inventory’ 
of existing knowledge on how op. 
ganizations operate. 

* * * 

Dale M. Maffitt, president of the De 
Moines, lowa, Water Works, and ney. 
ly-elected president of the America 
Water Works Association, has been 
awarded a special plaque by Iowa’ 
Governor William S. Beardsley in rec. 
ognition of his outstanding contriby. 
tions to the field of water works'eng 
neering. 


Societies Oppose Engineering 
By Construction Contractors 


The Indiana and Qhio State So- 
cieties have taken steps designed to 
prevent the performance of engineer- 
ing services by construction contrac- 
tors. Both incidents relate to the con- 
struction of highways. 

The situation in Indiana arose from 
an initial decision of the Indiana Toll 
Roads Commission to have construc- 
tion engineering work done by the 
construction contractors in conjunc- 
tion with their work on the new east- 
west toll road. Having in mind the 
unionism problem which arose in 
Ohio under the same circumstances 
(AMERICAN ENGINEER, June, 1954, p. 
20), the Indiana Society requested 
that the arrangement be changed and 
that the engineering work be let to 
professional engineering firms. It was 
pointed out that trade unions would 
probably try to organize the engineer- 
ing employees of the construction con- 
tractors on the ground that the trade 
union already represented most of the 
other construction contractor em- 
ployees. 

Following a series of conferences 
with the Indiana Commission and the 
prime engineering consultant firm, at- 
tended by representatives of ISPE 
and NSPE, and with the advice of the 
Ohio Society, based on their experi- 
ence under similar circumstances, 
the Indiana Commission revised its 
procedure in accordance with the 
ISPE proposal. 

The current Ohio situation involves 
the decision of the Ohio Director of 


Highways to let construction contrac. 
tors perform the necessary engineer 
ing services. The Ohio SPE has pro 
tested the plan, declaring that it is of 
doubtful legality and requesting that 
the practice be eliminated pending af 
ruling from the State Attorney Ger- of 
eral. 

The issue arose when the highway 
department advertised for bids for the 
construction of certain projects, in- 
cluding the requirement that the con: 
struction contractor bidders perform 
engineering and surveying duties nor} p., 
mally and traditionally executed by};,.,,, 
professional employees of the highway United 
department. The Ohio Society said i}, , rm 
understood the change was made be}. 
cause of the fear on the part of the niblic 
highway department that it would be} 
unable to employ sufficient engineer: 
ing and surveying personnel proper 
to supervise the construction of the 
projects. OSPE pledged its aid to heb 
the Director recruit properly qualifi 
engineering personnel to supervise the 
construction of highway projects an 
to establish adequate and proper s# 
ary schedules for the professional em 
ployees of the department. 

Highway Director S. O. Lingell 
plied, however, that the legal pol 
had been considered and that he Wa 
without doubt as to the approprialt 
ness of the practice. He declared ti 
the procedure was made imperalif 
because of emergency conditions, ™ 
“hoped” that it would not be neta 
sarily continuous. 
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F all industries and businesses, railroading more 
often than any other is described enthusiastically 
as a “game.” It is a large-scale type of “game,” 
played with big and expensive counters, and the men 
whom we need on our team in great proportion are the 
professional engineers. As a matter of fact, the future 
of this great industry represents a real challenge to and 
isin large part the responsibility of the engineer. 
Railroads have constituted one of the most potent 
factors contributing to the phenomenal growth of the 
United States. They have helped to make the country 
the industrial giant that it is today. To my mind there 
is no field that offers greater opportunity for giving 
public service and gaining stimulating and invaluable 
experience than this one. —- 

I am not an engineer myself, but I am very glad to 
ave so many competent and well-trained engineers 
working with me. They bring a unique approach to the 
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By JAMES M. SYMES, 


President, The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


regard for the professional engineer—and no hesitancy 
whatsoever about confronting him with difficult chal- 
lenges. In our 107 years in business we have had thirteen 
presidents—ten of them engineers. We have today 
eleven vice presidents: eight of them are engineers. All 
our general managers are engineers; so are most of 
their assistants. We have in all over a thousand graduate 
engineers on our railroad team—and each year we search 
the colleges and technical schools for more. 

But before going further into my subject, I should 
point out two limiting factors. The first is that no man 
can be sure he knows the future pattern of any industry— 
especially one that has already gone through such 
distinct phases as the railroad industry has. This means 
that the most he can do is speculate—or, as it is the 
fashion to say nowadays, “make an educated guess.” 

The other and less obvious limitation is that the indi- 
vidual railroad man’s thinking will tend to be in: terms 
of his own particular road and roads like it. For, 
though the general public may not be aware of the fact. 
there are many kinds and varieties of railroads. Nor is 


g 


Cost Money —and 


the difference among them a mere matter of size. Some 
offer a great deal of passenger service; some offer little 
or none. Again, there is considerable variation in kind 
of passenger service offered. Some roads render a great 
deal of commuter service; others, little or none. In a few 
cases this commuter service comes close to paying its 
own way; in most it operates at considerable loss. There 
is, too, wide variation in intercity passenger service. In 
some parts of the country the cities are far apart, making 
the average ride longer and therefore productive of 
more revenue than in parts of the country where cities 
are close together. To increase the variety, some rail- 
roads serve both types of areas. 

There are even greater variations in freight service. 
In highly industrialized areas the shippers and receivers 
are necessarily closer together than in less industrialized 
areas. This means more short hauls, more terminal yards 
and more switching. Again, some railroads serve only 
one type of area, and some serve both. There is, too, a 
wide variety in respect to types of freight handled. 
Some railroads derive nearly all of their revenue from 
such bulk commodities as coal, ore and steel. Others 
deal heavily with farm or forest products; still others 
get most of their revenue from hauling manufactured 
products. Still other railroads handle all these types of 


10 


Railroad Improvements 


freight, and more too numerous to name in this piece, 


So you can see why, in contemplating the role of the 
professional engineer in the future of railroading, @ 
individual railroader necessarily does most of his think 
ing in terms of his own road and of roads pretty mue 
like it. With that clear, it might be useful to sketch ing 
few words what kind of railroad the Pennsylvania is: 

The Pennsylvania operates some 10,000 miles 0 
road, which makes it one of the longest in the country 
It is also one of the most varied. There are four heavily 
used “arterial lines”—-Washington to New York, Phila 
delphia to Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh to Chicago, am 
Pittsburgh to St. Louis. These four arteries and the 
considerable network of branches serve a total of | 
States and the District of Columbia, including dire 
service to eight of the Nation’s ten largest cities. Som 
of the branches would make sizable railroads in them 
selves: the one connecting Fort Wayne and Mackina 
City, for instance, is as long as from Philadelphia " 
Boston. 

The traffic is both freight and passenger: in 1953 
revenues from freight service were $819,000,000 ant 
from passenger service (which includes mail, expré 


and dining car) $214,000,000. The area served is bot 
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These parallel endless belts, each 1,600 feet long, 
carry ore from the Pennsylvania Railroad’s new 
$9,000,000 ore pier in Philadelphia harbor. The 
pier itself is 850 feet long and 76 feet wide; has 
wo unloading machines capable of handling 
eleven to twelve hundred tons an hour apiece. 


An integrated truck service helps the Pennsyl- 
yania speed its freight service by prompt pickup 
and delivery in ‘‘zone”’ cities. Trucks also replace 
way freights in handling LCL shipments to smaller 
communities within its 132 “zone” station areas. 


| agricultural and industrial, with the emphasis in- 
this piece dustry. Our largest industrial customer is the steel 
industry, for which we handle very great quantities of 
ole of the coal, ore, fluxing stone, scrap and manufactured products. 
ading, & Passenger service includes such well-known trains as 
his think the Broadway Limited, the “Spirit of St. Louis” and The 
etty muc} Congressionals. There is for these days considerable com- 
ketch in muter service around Philadelphia and New York. 
mia 1s: | In sum, it can be said that the Pennsylvania offers 
miles "f practically every type of railroad service there is— 
e countt}® and has in one form or another practically every railroad 
. — problem there is. Some of these will be mentioned here ; 
rk, Phild} meanwhile the engineer may be sure that, on the Pennsyl- 
ago, bel vania, he will not lack for a variety of problems, both 
and ra present and future, to challenge his talents. 
tal ‘i Nor will he, as alteady indicated, lack for physical 
ing r7e4 plant to work with. The 10,000 miles of road is just 
gs “oa the beginning: there are also vast and complicated 
signalling, switching and communication systems; no 
wee end of passenger and freight terminals, bridges and 
elphia " tunnels; considerable marine equipment, and an almost 
195 array of locomotives and other rolling stock. 
000 tall adds up, when you include cash, materials and 
‘ 2 ‘Upplies, to an investment of nearly 3 billion dollars, or 
f is ie well over $25,000 per employee. 
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Above: “Wiring for electronic wizardry” is what Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad spokesmen call this installation at their new 
Pittsburgh Ticket Sales and Service Bureau, shown in insert. 
The railroad’s professional engineers installed underfloor 
electrical raceway systems to provide conductors for all the 
bureau’s power and communication apparatus. Below: Site 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s great new freight car repair 
shop under construction at Hollidaysburg, Pa., at a cost of 
approximately $12,000,000. The half-mile-long shop build- 
ing will be located near the center of the Hollidaysburg 
freight yard. 


And now to some of the industry’s problems as they 
confront the engineer: 

We can best start, I think, with the fact that the 
railroads are already built. Their far-flung network 
covers the length and breadth of the Nation, reaching 
practically every area that needs and can use their 
services. The building of this network took over a 
century and required the best engineering talent the 
country possessed. It meant tunneling hills and moun- 
tains, bridging valleys and gorges and marshlands. 
negotiating rivers and streams—conquering just about 
every “roadblock” that Mother Nature can think up. That 
part of the job is now done: pioneering construction 
into new areas is just about over. But that does not mean 
that the engineer’s work is over: far from it. For, having 
constructed this giant plant, he must now help manage- 
ment keep it vigorously alive and active in the face of 
economic changes and pressures that confront it. Nor 
can he do this simply by dutifully followixg orders: he 
must take the initiative of educating management to give 
him the right orders. He must, in short, “educate his 
boss”—and for the sake of the industry’s future he had 
better educate him right. Take for instance this situation: 

Most railroads were laid out and built decades ago. 
Many of them, or at least parts of them, were built when 


il 
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Upon this Pennsylvania Railroad professional engineer 
rests many responsibilities. He figures prominently in the 
organization’s programs for progress. 


trafic and operating patterns were far different from 
those that exist today. Competition by highway, airway 
and waterway has drastically changed the pattern of 
trafic. Technological improvements—electrification, 
diesels, better signalling systems, and so on—have 
drastically changed the pattern of operations. Generally 
speaking, greater use is now being made of the main lines 
of railroads, and less use made of the side and branch 
lines. Perhaps superior main line service has been partly 
responsible for this change: in any event the change 
is here and it propounds a difficult problem. In the face 
of this changed situation, how can we get more, and more 
expertly-placed, work out of our new technologically- 
improved tools of transportation? How can we make 
them provide still better service in areas where there 
has been or is going to be traffic growth, while making 
a smaller allotment of these tools maintain good service 
in areas where there has been or will probably be traffic 
decline? Let me give you an example: 


Advone our railroad’s many branch lines is a very long 
one that was built years ago to take care of a substantial 
passenger business and considerable freight business. 
The passenger business was largely resort travel; the 
freight business was mostly lumber, with some agri- 
cultural products. The branch (an independent railroad 
when constructed) was laid out and built to serve and 
still further develop the area. It is nearly 300 miles long; 
most of it single track. 

But what has happened over the years? The lumber 
has been worked out; the agricultural products are now 
moving to nearby metropolitan areas by truck: the 
automobile and the airplane have iaken nearly all of 
the passenger business. Meanwhile, there has not been 
sufficient industrial development in the area to build 
up new sources of freight. In the old days, with a 
rather heavy density of short passenger and freight 
trains, it required many facilities to operate this line— 
but most of them are not needed with today’s lower 
volume of business and ability to operate longer passen- 
ger and freight trains. 

So what do we now need on this 300-mile branch line 
to meet present-day requirements? A few diesel loco- 
motives, replacing the once rather large steam fleet, have 


made engine terminals, coal docks and water statig, 
unnecessary. Some of the once numerous stations gy 


not needed, and with automobile and truck transporg; 


tion available, stations can be spaced much farth 
apart. With longer trains and less density, some Passing 
sidings are being eliminated; the same is true of inte 
mediate yards. Mechanization of track maintenance, y, 
placing manual labor, has helped make this wo 
less costly. Thus, with the lighter volume of traffic, prope 
“shrinking” of facilities to take care of present con( 
tions is essential if this branch is to operate at a profi 
Even a slight profit, when you consider the traffic feed 
value to the main lines, could make this branch apj 
others like it of real value to our railroad as a whok 
It’s not hard to see how the professional enginee, 
planning and acting in terms of the techniques apj 
economics of railroad transportation, can be of tr 
mendous help with that typical and widespread problen 
of present-day railroading. And now let’s conside 
another widespread problem raised by the exact opposit 
of the above situation: growth of traffic beyond th 
apparent capacity of present facilities to handle it, 


WE have. fortunately, a good many miles of lin 


where it is difficult to handle the traffic that has growp 


up along them—a growth, by the way, that we a 
gressively stimulate by encouraging factories and other 
industrial installations to locate near our tracks. The 
natural human reaction to such a_ pleasant situation 
hardly needs mentioning: “What, more business than 
our present four tracks can handle, and still more in 
sight? Well, what are we waiting for? Let’s lay a fifth 
track. and maybe a sixth.” 

But such building costs money—a very great deal of 
money. And railroads cannot, like waterway or highway 
or airport builders, turn to Federal, State, county and/or 
city governments for this money or for tax-exemption 
help in getting it. The railroads must put up the money 
themselves—after first borrowing it, most likely—and 
must in addition pay taxes on the new facilities, some. 
thing that waterways, highways and mighty few airports 
do. So extensive building is not likely to be the answer. 
But there is an answer all the same—and here is where 
the engineer comes in. 


He can show us, in each instance, how we can get even 
more work than we are already getting out of the tech- 
nological improvements he has given us—the diesels that 
haul longer trains faster, thus relieving track occupancy 
—the better signalling and switching systems that per 
mit more interchange—the mechanized classification 
yards that speed up yard work, that traditional con 
sumer of time and money—and dozens of other improve- 
ments ranging from better rail to more efficient and 
productive freight cars. We are, it is true, already getting 
a good deal of advantage from these various advances; 
today a given amount of facilities and equipment can 
handle assignments the same amount could not have 
touched a few years ago. But we need, both on our 
big-volume main lines and on our branches and side 
lines, to make still further advances. 

Naturally, these alterations of branch and main lines 
require a great deal of research and thinking that 1s 
both “economics” and “engineering”—what might be 
called “engineering economics.” This requires decisions 
that are both broad and detailed. For instance, in Te 
placing two or more freight stations or shops or class! 
fication yards or other facilities by a centralized single 
facility, much thought must go to locating the centralize 
facility both in terms of handling present  activily 
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dficiently, and of capacity to handle a possible future 
increase of activity. This means drawing the line, which 
's often a fine one, between uneconomic over-building 
and equally uneconomic under-building. 

It also raises a multitude of important questions of 
economic engineering detail, many of which the pro- 
fessional engineer recognizes at once as questions of 
frst cost as against maintenance expense. In planning 
a new shop or pier building, for instance, what con- 
sideration should be given to siding the building with 
aluminum sheet, asphalt-coated steel, or one of the new 
plastic materials? In consolidating several classification 
yards into one, which is more economic: traditional 
holted track, with its lower first cost, or continuous 
welded rail, which is easier and cheaper to maintain? 
In laying new line, or in maintaining line already laid, 
which is the more economic type of tie plate—plain 
carbon steel, with its lower first cost, or copper-bearing 
steel with its better corrosion resistance? Should tie- 
spacing bars on new or rebuilt bridges be wrought iron, 
copper-bearing steel, or one of the new low-alloy 
steels? Should the bridge itself be of welded, bolted, or 
riveted construction? What thought should be given to 
prestressed concrete construction, a technique now being 
explored in railroad bridge building? 


Nerpiess to say, such decisions involving first cost as 
against maintenance are not easily made, for the industry 
spends hundreds of millions of dollars a year in con- 
struction and maintenance, and can afford mighty few 
economically unfortunate decisions. And it is the engi- 
neer who in the last analysis must provide the decisions. 

So far I have mentioned only what you might call 
in-plant matters-—problems in our own back yard on 
which the engineer can guide and help us. But rail- 
roads—and their engineers—cannot keep off to them- 
selves. They must cooperate with other industries and 
with the communities they serve. I have already men- 
tioned the activity of railroads in attracting factories 
and plants to locations on their lines. As that is success- 
ful, it benefits both the railroad and the incoming 
industry: it generates business activity, payrolls and tax 
base for the community. An example of more purely in- 
dustrial cooperation is the railroad leadership in 
exploring on a large scale the possibility of moving a 
great deal of intercity freight by trailer-on-flatcar service. 
Under this system, loaded trailers would come to the 
rail terminal by highway, come aboard special flatcars 
for the journey to the rail terminal nearest their destina- 
tion, and proceed the rest of the way by highway. This 
should benefit a good many communities—and the motor- 
ing fraternity in general—by getting a lot of massive 
vehicles off the public road and onto the steel “highways” 
that were specifically built for such work. We don’t know 
yet how far this movement will go. Some railroads 
already offer it on parts of their line; as soon as per- 
mitted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, we 
expect to inaugurate it on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
between New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
Chicago, Later, as the opportunity develops, we expect 
lo extend the service to other cities. Needless to say. 
engineers are playing a considerable part in_ this 
Project, both in matters of technique and equipment and 
of economics. 

Finally, and as an example of railroad-community co- 
operation of special concern to engineers, I should like 
'o mention the Pennsylvania Railroad’s “Penn Center” 
development in Philadelphia. Back in the 1920's, the 
railroad and the city worked out a plan by which our 
Broad Street Station and the blocks-long “Chinese Wall” 
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A new PRR electric freight locomotive employing the first 
successful application of the ignition rectifier, an electronic 
principle used to convert current. 


stone-and-brick structure that carried trains to and from 
it could be eliminated, thus freeing for modern develop- 
ment some 15 acres right in the heart of the city. In 
accord with the master plan, we built our Suburban 
Station to handle our suburban trains underground, and 
our Pennsylvania-30th Street Station on the far bank 
of the Schuylkill River to handle our intercity trains. The 
depression and then World War II intervened, halting 
the project before demolition of the old station and its 
“Chinese Wall” could begin. Now the area is cleared 
and building on it is underway. As you may suppose, we 
had plenty of opportunity to dispose of this land at 
“attractive” prices—and with no control over the uses 
to which it might be put. 

“Penn Center” may seem a far cry from a discussion 
of the role of the professional engineer in railroading. 
The fact is, however, that such things are very much 
part of the railroad picture, both present and future. 
Few indeed are the major American communities that 
railroads did not help build to their present importance 
both by civic-minded cooperation and by offering eco- 
nomical, efficient, easy-to-use transportation. That has 
been the pattern for well over a century. Thanks to the 
engineer’s present and future contribution, it is likely 
still to be the pattern a century hence.—End. 
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Editor’s Note: The author of this somewhat alarming article has had wide experienc - 
in industry both here and abroad. The material he discusses has been gleaned fron} par: 
this first hand knowledge of the situation although, for obvious reasons, some of hi 
sources of information cannot be divulged at this time. 


Engineering and Industrial 
Development in the U.S.S.R. 


By J. D. A. Morrow, President, 
Joy Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


to the people of this country. The tremendous engi- 

neering, scientific, and industrial effort of the U.S.S.R. 
*» profoundly affecting our way of life. Its immediate 
purpose is the conquest of the world. On this point. 
there should be no misunderstanding or misconception 
whatever. The Soviets openly state that they are de- 
termined to dominate the world. They make no secret 
of that goal. On the contrary, they proclaim it vocifer- 
ously and repeat it endlessly. Further, they state that 
the accomplishment of this purpose involves the destruc- 
tion of the capitalistic nations, of which we are the leader 
and therefore their great enemy. The power of the United 
States is the chief obstacle to the easy accomplishment 
of their ends. We, therefore, are the first target for 
destruction. It is against that background of purpose that 
we examine the engineering and industrial development 
that is going on in Soviet Russia. 

In the main, everything reported here comes from 
authoritative published sources available to anyone who 
will take the trouble to get them and study them. The 
data thus obtained are supplemented by information 
that we receive from our representatives who do business 
in 71 countries of the world outside the Soviet Bloc. 
This information is still further supplemented most 
valuably by foreign manufacturers and engineering com- 
panies with whom we have regular dealings and friendly 


ig subject of this article is of blazing importance 


relations and whose officials, through personal contact 
and visits, are more intimately informed of what is going 
on behind the Iron Curtain than are we. 

Many Americans apparently have the impression 
that, outside the very top Soviet high command, the 
inhabitants of the Soviet Union are on a basis of equality, 
with respect to standards of living and opportunities for 
advancement. That impression is completely false. In 
fact, there are vast and intentional differences in the 
status of great segments of the Soviet population. Entire 
areas of population are ruthlessly exploited for the bene. 
fit of others. The agricultural workers are an example. 
Prices for their products have been steadily cut, their 
incomes reduced, and their standards of living mercilessly 
lowered, in order that city dwellers may have cheaper 
food. Cities are the “hot beds” of revolution, not the 
scattered people of the countryside. Consequently, city 
dwellers are deliberately favored. The urban population 
is now estimated to total 86,000,000, or over 40 per cent 
of the estimated total of 213.000,000. Moreover, the 
urban population is growing much more rapidly than 
the rural, 40 per cent since 1940 compared to 13 per 
cent for the country, a natural result of increased 
industrialization. * 
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*Dr. Demetri B. Shimkin, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 


This is a 1940 photo of f 


a sheet steel plant in 
Zaporozhie in the Ukraine. 


Recent industrial pictures 


are not available, but at 


the time this plant was}, 


billed as "receiving its 


power from the hydro 
electric plant of the fe 
mous Dnieper Dam," and 
as being “one of the larg: 
est metallurgical organizé- 
tions in Europe.” 
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al ye key to Soviet industrial development is, of course, 
1ence ieir engineering and scientific base for such expansion. 
1 from, paragraph or two, first, about the Soviet educational 
fystem is therefore pertinent. 
: of his “Immediately after the Bolshevik Revolution, college 
dents swarmed out of their classrooms shouting, 
We're free, no more examinations!” Professors and in- 
tmetors Who tried to maintain the old scholastic stand- 
yrds soon disappeared. Presently, however, the Soviet 
leaders discovered that while young Bolshevik students 
nder that system might make good party members, they 
ere worthless as engineers and scientists. The present 
stem was then inaugurated. 
The Soviet educational system is planned and _ ad- 
ministered to accomplish specific purposes of Soviet 
ideology. It is highly effective for that purpose. The 
hildren of agricultural workers leave school at the end 
{the fourth grade and go to work. Any higher education 
< denied them, but for the rest of the Soviet youth, the 
educational system is highly competitive. Beginning’ at 
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generally more rigorous than ours here and a Russian 
doctorate in engineering or chemistry, for example, rep- 
resents a definitely higher level of scholarship than in 
the United States. : 

After a time, the Soviet leaders discovered that while 
their educational system, measured by laboratory and 
experimental results, produced some very fine scientists 
and engineers, they were not getting their discoveries 
and inventions applied in industria] developments. They 
went to work immediately to correct this weakness in 
the educational system. The Soviet leaders knew what 
they wanted. They coined a pair of vividly descriptive 
words for what they needed: “Amerikanizatsiya” and 
“Fordizatsiya.” That is, Americanize their scientific and 
engineering education in its application to the needs 
of Soviet industry. Incidentally, both words have been 
taboo in Russia for some years now. 

To make the education and training of their engineers 
and scientists more practical, they have established 
many special schools that follow the system employed 


al Con- 


high school, it constantly skims off the cream of each 
class for further educational advancement. More and 
more scliools of higher learning are being built and 
safled. A certain number of high school graduates are 
predetermined on the basis of the educational and 
raining capacity of these schools of higher education. 
Students for further education are selected from the 
high school graduates by searching examinations. The 
ame procedure prevails through college. The result is 
hat the brightest and best students are the ones that 
advance to the highest levels of learning. 

Soviet professors, instructors, and teachers are 
dazzlingly well paid: University professors, for example, 
Are among the highest paid wage earners in Russia, 
fanging anywhere from $18,000 to $36,000 per year and 
ranking with full generals and marshals of the army 
and major successful industrial executives who exceed 
heir production quotas. * 

Instruction is modelled on German methods and is 
tong on basic fundamentals. The requirements for the 
viet equivalent of our B.S. and M.A. degrees are 
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by Antioch College, the University of Cincinnati, and 
similar American institutions. Thus, in the industrial 
complex of Karaganda in Kazakhstan. the students in 
such schools are part-time classrgom and_ laboratory 
workers and part-time workers in mines, factories, steel 
mills. and industrial establishments, observing and learn- 
ing to apply practically what they have been taught in the 
schoolroom. Hundreds of these schools are now scat- 
tered throughout Soviet Russia, teaching the students 
*Amerikanizatsiya.” 


Tue Rector of Moscow University, 1. G. Petrovskiv, 
in one of the most recent issues of the Russian journal, 
“Science and Life,” states that at the present time there 
are 890 college-grade schools in the U.S.S.R. with 
1,500,000 students. From these schools in the past school 
year, over 200,000 men and women were graduated. 
Only 19,000 were from the universities. The remainder 
came from the specialized schools. Thus, specialized 
education applies to 90 per cent of the Russian college 
students. 
Further. Dr. Demitri B. Shimkin, of the Russian Re- 
search Center and the United States Census Bureau, esti- 
mates that, of the students graduated in Russia last year, 
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A view in the Siemienowice Mine in Upper Silesia, Poland. 
With the help of machines such as this, Polish mines are ex- 
pected to produce more coal in 1954 than Belgium, Italy 
and France together. Output in 1953 was almost 90,000,- 
000 tons; the goal for 1955, final year of the current Six 
Year Plan, is 100,000,000 tons. 


approximately 50,000 were engineers. In contrast, our 
1,327 college-grade schools, with an enrollment in 1952 
of 2,150,000 students, granted degrees to 403,000 gradu- 
ates, of which number only 30,380 were engineers. Thus, 
it appears that the Soviet technical and scientific educa- 
tional system is turning out an exceptionally intelligent 
and highly educated group of engineers and scientists at 
a faster rate than we are training their opposite numbers 
in the United States, that the Soviet graduates represent 
a higher level of scholarship than do ours, and, further, 
that the Russian graduates are better and. better able to 
translate their new discoveries and inventions into practi- 
cal commercial processes and machines, intended to work 
the will of the Soviet rulers upon the world. 

Respecting invention in the U.S.S.R., Dr. J. G. Tolpin. 
Editor, Foreign Literature, Development and Patent De- 
partment of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, says: 
“It is the oficial policy of the Soviet Government to 
encourage inventive activity by all means, including 
patent protection.” The Soviet patent law provides, first. 
for “author’s certificates” and for “patents.” The inventor 
may apply for either. Only inventions suitable for 
industrial utilization are patentable by either method. 

An author’s certificate automatically gives the state 
the right to use the invention for remuneration determined 
by the state. A patent confers upon the inventor an 


exclusive right to his invention for 15 years, but if the . 


discovery or invention is deemed of sufficient importance, 
it may be taken over by the state and kept secret upon 
payment of appropriate remuneration to the inventor. 
The amount of remuneration allowed an inventor de- 
pends upon the technical significance of the invention 


and its economic value to the U.S.S.R., but may be quite 


substantial. Earnings from inventions and technical im- 
provements up to 10,000 rubles are exempt from income 
tax. Further, inventors are given preference in applying 
for positions in research institutions and the patent or 
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author’s certificate rights can be inherited. Thousands g 


author’s certificates and patents have been granted, 


The U.S.S.R. is not a member of the InternationiNaiaE 


Patent Convention. Non-Soviet citizens, however, ay 
accorded rights under Soviet law similar to tho 
enjoyed by citizens of the U.S.S.R., provided there 
reciprocity between the two countries with respeet jj 
patents. Author’s certificates are not issued to foreigners 
Our patent attorneys advise me that so far as Americans 


are concerned, although there is theoretical reciprocity 


these provisions are practically non-operative. 


Within the U.S.S.R. there are many technical agi 


scientific publications regularly printed and issued @ 
which Russian engineers and scientists can subserihe 
In some fields, their publications, particularly in math 
matics, are more numerous, detailed, and frequent tha 
American publications in similar fields. There is, then 
fore, a rich flow of information among Soviet enginegil 
and scientists respecting their own investigations, expem 
ments, and results. 

Until 1950, practically all Soviet scientific journak 
and a large number of technical magazines could 
subscribed to at the Soviet Book Store in New York, ani 
the issues arrived here regularly. Secret research in field 
such as nuclear engineering, electronics, etc., of cours. 
is not detailed in such journals in Russia any more tha 
it is in the United States, but, at least until recently. 
American officials applied secrecy more widely than did 
Soviet officials. However, since 1950, more and mor 
Russian technical and scientific publications have bee 
withdrawn from foreign subscriptions. 

The life of an engineer or scientist in Russia has 
its special hazards. Engineers who develop successful 
new machines may be rewarded with a Stalin Prize. Their 
names appear in Pravda and in I[svestia, but if the 
machine does not work, they may be given three days 
to make it work or else. There have been so many 
“or else” cases, in which ambitious engineers or scientists 
suddenly and permanently vanished, that there is a 
definite tendency on the part of Soviet engineers to seek 
security first. 

Consequently, today nearly 55 per cent of the edv- 
cated engineers of Soviet Russia have found the “shelter” 
of administrative jobs, inspectors, checkers, and other 
management positions in the vast, complicated machine 
of supervision that burdens Soviet industry. 

Here it is desirable to emphasize the importance in the 
Soviet regime of the competitive element. Most Ameri: 
cans think it is entirely absent from the Soviet theory 
of labor. On the contrary, it is more ruthlessly applied 
in Soviet life than anything that our free enterprise 
system presents. In the U.S.S.R. the chief function of the 
government-controlled labor unions is to set norms of 

(Continued on page 37) 
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journal The South is home for a vast petroleum industry 
“ould be A doris thousands of engineers. Above is the Esso 
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to encourage industry to move into their areas, and it is 
good citizenship, too, in the drive to revitalize the South. 

Then there are the Chambers of Commerce, both state 
and local, the “Committees of 100,” the various industrial 
development boards, the banks, the transportation and 
communications industries whose efforts considerably 
expedite the industrial upsurge and for which the revival 
is, in turn, a real boon, and the people themselves who 
thoroughly approve what industry is doing for their re- 
source-rich area. 

They are more than eager to extend the traditional hand 
of southern hospitality to the industrial giants moving 
into the area, which include, to cite only a few—the Crane 
Company’s subsidiary, Cramet, Inc., and the Koehring 
Southern Company in Chattanooga, Tennessee; General 
Electric in Roanoke and Waynesboro, Virginia, Rome, 
Georgia and Anniston, Alabama; Eastman Kodak near 
Atlanta; Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical in New Or- 
leans; Aluminum Company of America in Bauxite. 
Arkansas, and Alcoa, Tennessee; Johns-Manville in 
Natchez, Mississippi; Western Electric in Winston-Salem, 
Burlington, and Greensboro, North Carolina; Westing- 
house Electric near Raleigh, North Carolina, and in Re- 
form, Alabama: American Cyanamid in Columbia, South 
Carolina; DuPont in Camden, South Carolina, and many, 
many more. In recent years the South has been adding 
an average of approximately one new multi-million-dollar 
manufacturing plaut per day. 


Tue South has minerals, coal, petroleum, natural gas, 
phosphates, forests, water, and—most important—man- 
power (approximately 30 per cent of the total population 
of the country), all desirable for an integrated economy. 
Its resources are particularly well-suited to the rapidly 
growing synthetic fiber industry, which has become an 
almost exclusively southern development, one of the most 
recent additions to the fiber-manufacturing field being 
The Chemstrand Corporation’s gigantic nylon plant in 
Pensacola, Florida, which has an initial rated capacity of 
50,000,000 pounds of nylon filament yarn per year. 
Then there are the petroleum and petro-chemical in- 
dustries which are enjoying phenomenal growth, par- 
ticularly in the New Orleans, Baton Rouge, and Lake 
Charles areas in Louisiana. The paper and chemical in- 
dustries have moved into northwest Florida with such big 
names represented as Arizona Chemical, Armstrong Cork, 
Escambia Treating Company, and the St. Regis Paper 


Company. The electronics industry has found fertile fieli 
for development in both Virginia and North Carolina, 

Port facilities have influenced and been influenced }; 
stepped-up industrialization from Norfolk, Virginia, to th 
tip of Florida and around the Gulf to Mobile and Ney 
Orleans. And many claim to see a new future for the some 
what faltering shipbuilding industry. 

Eighty-three new industries, located in 43 differen 
cities and representing an investment total of well ove 
$30-million, is the record established in Alabama during 
the past year. Since 1945, South Carolina has added 
around 990 new plants and expanded 1,100 others. 

Kentucky, which was included with the Midwestem 
region in the Professional Engineers’ income survey but 
which is nevertheless considered as a part of the indus 
trial revival area, has welcomed such famous names asB. 
F. Goodrich, Penn Salt, Pittsburgh Metallurgical, Inter. 
national Harvester, Sylvania Electric, and Corning Glas 
to its industrial family. Since 1949, 550 major plants with 
an estimated plant investment of $2,320,000,000 have 
located in the state, which had ranked fourth in the nation 
in the value of manufactured goods produced in the early 
part of the 19th century but which had slipped into « 
marked decline industry-wise until the impact of two world 
wars jolted its economy onto the upward path. 

All of this means that the engineer is quite the man of 
the hour down South. What is more, as Dean Leo J. 
Lassalle of the Louisiana State University School of Ep. 
gineering has pointed out, there is a definite trend towards 
new graduates in the engineering field staying in the area 
where there is a surplus of good engineering jobs, and 
where southern industry is coming more and more to 
depend “on what we can turn out” when it comes to tech 
nological experts. 

An official of the Logan Company, Louisville, Kentucky, 
manufacturers of gravity and power conveyors, points oll 
that “In our own case we are employing more gradual? 
engineers than ever before. . . . ” 

A statement from Gladwin Plastics, Inc., of Atlanta. 
Georgia, which has just embarked on a new program 0 
expansion and improvement, announces that: “Recognit 
ing that the manufacture of quality reinforced plasti 
products requires a combination of chemical and engineer: 
ing skills, Gladwin has gone to considerable expense !0 
get together its own group of qualified plastics engineets 
This group it regards as its investment in the future.” 

R. Y. MacIntyre, manager of the Industrial Division 
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Clockwise beginning on opposite page: A view of the 
young but growing Hastings Instrument Co., Hampton, Va.; 
many cities such as Chattanooga, Tenn. (shown) are attract- 
ing industry; an executive engineering conference at Chem- 
strand headquarters in Decatur, Ala.; a heavy construction 
scene near Atlanta, Ga.; two Chemstrand officials check a 
bobbin of nylon at the firm’s Pensacola, Fla., plant. 


the Continental Gin Company in Birmingham, Alabama, 
says that: “If I were a young engineer today, I could not 
think of any better opportunity . . . than there is in the 
South.” 


Even in Florida, the land of the tourists and citrus fruit, 
there is a drive toward a more diversified industrial bal- 
ance with its attendant greater opportunities for the en- 
gineer. The chemical and paper industries of the north- 
west section of the state have already been mentioned. 
Tampa is boasting of fourteen new industrial sites selected 
in the last twelve months, and engineering opportunities 
have also increased in the shipbuilding industry there. 
And in Miami, while cautioning that engineering oppor- 
tunities in the city of tourists are definitely not compar- 
able to those in other southern cities like Atlanta and New 
Orleans, Herbert S. Saffir, assistant county engineer and 
president of the local chapter of the Florida Society of 
Professional Engineers, notes that: “Area development 
work in the Miami area has required increasing services 
of civil engineers in the field of new subdivision planning 
and new sewage disposal system design. Present expansion 
of undeveloped areas in Dade County for new housing 
developments has required engineering work in all phases 
of development. 

“Increasing industrialization of the Miami area will 
call on the services of mechanical and electrical engineers 
in the future... . ” 

“The opportunities for engineering in industrial de- 
velopment work have never been greater,” emphasizes 
James B. Gregory of the Industrial Department, Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad Company, Norfolk, Virginia. “Indus- 
Ines to a large extent are engaging consulting engineers 
to assist them in their investigations for new plant sites.” 

In addition, many Chambers of Commerce and state 
and local development agencies are employing engineers 
In various capacities in industrial development work. The 
City of Columbia, South Carolina, for instance, established 
aP lanning Commission two years ago to be staffed by a 
planning engineer and two technical assistants. Another 
example is the nonprofit Duval Industrial Development 
orporation formed to plan new harbor facilities and 
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contingent industrial expansion in the Jacksonville-Duval 
County area in Florida. 

Elmer D. Conner, the executive director of Lousiana’s 
Department of Commerce and Industry, reports that: “The 
opportunities in area development work are expanding 
rapidly in our State, since highways, ports, town planning, 
and so on, are on the increase. Opportunities for providing 
consulting services due to this expansion are increasing. 
Many of our local engineers are beginning to go into the 
consulting service, because heretofore much of this work 
has been going to groups outside the State.” 

in the New Orleans area alone, where during the post- 
war era more than $655,000,000 has been invested in new 
production facilities by industries establishing initial op- 
erations and by local expanding industries, the need for 
consultants is expected to grow proportionately with the 
continued growth of the five major fields of area in- 


Here is a portion of the Phillips 66 Tampa Terminal bulk 
plant which cost more than $1% million, a part of the $15 
million spent by the company in the Tampa, Fla. trade area 


during the past year. 


dustrial activity—petroleum, chemicals, petro-chemicals, 
steel fabricating, and food. 

The young engineer in industry, too, frequently has a 
unique opportunity in the expanding industrial scene in 
that, in many instances, his chances of going right to the 
top down South are a good deal better than in other sec- 
tions of the country. As an official of the Hastings Instru- 
ment Company of Hampton, Virginia, puts it: “A large 
number of southern industries are new organizations. 
Engineers find abundant opportunity for advancement in 
these young firms. Most of the companies have not reached 
the mammoth size at which an engineer faces the prob- 
lem of being lost in the shuffle.” 


Tue growing trend toward decentralization, toward 
bringing industry to the smaller communities, also is 
a potent factor influencing the increased industrialization 
of the South and, to some extent, the attitude of the en- 
-gineer toward southern employment. Many companies 
looking for plant sites restrict their investigations to small 
communities of about 10,000 population. And many en- 
gineers take positions with such firms, for one reason, 
because they appreciate the more relaxed atmosphere 
found apart from the hurly-burly of congested cities. 

Another significant facet of the southern economic 
renaissance is the fact that the South itself is becoming 
increasingly important as a market for its own industrial 
goods. As one example, a member of the executive staff 
of the Hastings Instrument Company remarks that: “Since 
the Company was incorporated in 1947, we have noticed 


that each year we are buying more materials and par 
from southern manufacturers than in the preceding yea, 
Supply gaps are being filled by the trend. To us, neay) 
sources of supply mean both quicker deliveries and lowe 
transportation costs.” 

This means also that there will be many more hub Cities 
such as rapidly growing Jackson, Mississippi, from whid 
industrial and other goods will fan out to meet the inten 
demand in the new industrial market areas. And this, j 
turn, is increasing the need for capable engineers trained 
in traffic and transportation. 

In the background of the engineering employment piy 
ture, too, is a great program of technological researg} 
carried on not only by the big-name companies, but aly 
by the independent research laboratories and the greg 
universities of the South. A scant dozen years ago ther 
was not one independent consulting laboratory below th 
Mason and Dixon line, and there was only a handful o 
industrial research laboratories. Today the total is in th 
neighborhood of 200. The Southern Research Institute ¢ 
Birmingham, Alabama, to name only one such lab, j 
equipped to carry on work in thirteen different fields fron 
biochemistry to process development. 


An example of the contribution of institutions of highe 
education to the industrial upsurge, North Carolina Stat 
College, located in Raleigh, offers a program of industria 
engineering research in the ceramic, chemical, civil, diesel 
electrical, geological, mechanical, metallurgical, and sani 
tary fields. The program is designed to integrate research 
activity with technical education, with particular emphasis 
on three areas of investigation—-fundamental research, the 
development of new or improved processes that will pro- 
vide wider utilization of the natural resources of the State, 
and service to industry. 

This technological research—by engineers and other 
scientists—is also contributing to a revitalization of south O 
ern agriculture. Mechanization is becoming more and more 
important in the larger agricultural operations, and food 
processing is mushrooming into a major industry. 

There are countless reasons, in addition to those detailed 
in this article, to account for various phases of the South's 
industrial boom with its contingent opportunities for er- 
gineers. There are the cost amortization plans that ar 
particularly attractive to industries seeking southern loce- 
tions. There is the increase of consumer purchasing power 
in the area resulting from the initial industrial surge, which 
means that there is an expanding market for consumer 
well as strictly industrial goods. The investment capital 
picture is brighter than it has been since the Civil War. 

Outside the purview of this article are the engineering 
opportunities with such defense research installations 
the Oak Ridge National Laboratories, although it is no top 
secret that military research is also big business in many 
southern locales. 

It is to be expected, of course, that a time of levelling 
off will come in the introduction of wholly new plants; 
but that will undoubtedly be years away, and the splendid 
opportunities for engineering employment in the Sou 
should, nevertheless, remain on a high plateau far into 
the foreseeable future. 

As an official in the Decatur, Alabama, office of The 
Chemstrand Corporation has put it: “No longer can any 
region of the United States suffer an out-of-balance 
economy without the conditions seriously handicappiig 
other regions. The national economy is inextricably boum 
together. The South cannot help but grow. The tide is rut 
ning in. Every new industrial addition swells the reservoll 
for the future of the people and especially engineers in this 
atomic age. The impact of industrialization on busines 
is almost beyond comprehension.”——End. 
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An American Engineer SPECIAL REPORT 
BRee Canadian Recognition of the Professional Engineer 


@ "In Canada engineering is regarded generally as a learned profession," asserts a recent issue of 
the Royal Bank of Canada's Monthly Letter. "It may be said," it comments further, “that the most im- 
portant single factor in our national economy in the past thirty years has been the rising influence of 
engineering. To go further back, the rise of our culture has been coincidental with the rise of science 
and technology. Because of the production advantage given by engineered factories, the worker ex- 
changes a fraction of his waking hours for hitherto undreamed-of freedom in all other areas of life." 


These two statements seem to summarize quite succinctly the Canadian attitude toward the pro- 
fessional engineer who is very much the man of the hour in a country whose vast natural resources are 
only beginning to be tapped. 

The continually growing respect for and reliance on the talents of the engineer is further pointed 
up by the Bank's report that many small industries that never before used engineers are now finding 
that they can obtain better results, and meet competition more successfully, when they add profes- 
sional engineers to their staffs. 

There is not a province in Canada, according to the Royal Bank letter, that produces less than 
$20 million worth of manufactured goods annually, and there are only two that produce less than $200 
million worth. 

Furthermore, "when manufacturing industry recruits young engineers," says the Bank, “it is look- 
ing for potential managers. It wants men with the sense of order, the quality of accuracy, and the 
enterprise in getting things done that are the marks of engineering education and training. 


Above, left: The Peace River Bridge on the Alaska Highway has an over-all length of 2,267 feet with 
a center span of 930 feet. Right: Here is a new plastics plant in Strathcona, Alberta, an excellent ex- 


ample of Canadian engineering in action. 


"Engineers expend their talent largely in increasing the efficiency of others. They decrease the 
time consumed in making a product, thereby reducing costs so that markets can be expanded and 
new things introduced, with consequent increase in job opportunities. They bring about more effi- 
cient use of materials, contributing thereby to conservation of resources. 


"The engineering way—of gathering all the pertinent data, subjecting it to mental and experi- 
mental test, coming to a decision, and then doing something about it—contributes tremendously to 
the smooth flow of productive activity, the elimination of bottlenecks, the lessening of fatigue and 
tension, and the building up of commercial greatness." 


In Canadian Government service, too, there are many opportunities for the engineer. More than 
fifty per cent of the professional staff of the National Research Council and the Atomic Energy Con- 
trol Board, the newsletter relates, are engineers, and approximately seventy-five per cent of their budget 
is devoted to applied science or engineering work; and this is only one example of the important role 
that Canadian engineers are playing in Government affairs. 


Fewer graduate engineers are leaving Canada now to seek opportunities elsewhere, notably in 
the United States, says the Bank. A Bureau of Statistics report shows only ten per cent of the uni- 
versity graduates in engineering going to the States, and in most of these cases the purpose was 
graduate study rather than employment. And to offset those who are leaving, information indicates 
that a good many more engineers from the United States are looking for opportunities in Canada. 
Starting salaries at the bachelor degree level in Canada compare favorably with those offered in the 
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United States, according to placement officers at a number of Canadian universities, although they 
concede that engineers with doctoral degrees are quite frequently able to find better job offers from 
a financial standpoint in the U. S. | | 


‘A good portion of the credit for the enhanced stature of the engineer in Canada is attributed 
by the Royal Bank report to the country's various professional societies. The professionai associations 


Visible are four 
penstock tunnels on 
construction 
site of the Waneta 
Power Plant, 13 
miles south of 
Trail, B. C. 


be 

More than 2,000 
holes were drilled 
in preparation of a 

record 400,000-ton 
blast at Interna- 
tional Nickel’s 


Frood-Stobie Mine. 


“have immeasurably raised the status of the engineer, and have protected the public from incompe- 
tence." 


Because the provisions of the British North American Act give to the provinces the exclusive right 
to legislate on the practice of the professions, and because of the scope and diversity of engineering, 
the Royal Bank letter states that “it has not yet been found possible to have a single organization ca- 
pable of catering to the economic, legal, social and technical needs of all professional engineers in 
Canada." But, it continues, “There are provincial associations serving our more than 20,000 profes- 


_ sional engineers, 4,000 graduate engineers in training, and 6,000 engineering students. They have high 


standards which must be met before a man may call himself a professional engineer, or use the valued 
initials 'P. Eng.’ after his name and practice engineering. The Dominion Council of Professional Engi- 
neers is the coordinating body of the provincial associations." 


In addition, the report describes the Engineering Institute of Canada, the “learned society" of 
engineering which was organized in 1887 and now has fifty branches with 16,000 members. It is the 
oldest and largest of all of the Canadian engineering organizations, and it has agreements for coop- 
eration with a considerable number of other similar professional societies in the United States and 
throughout the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Such is a bird's-eye survey of the esteem with which the professional engineer is viewed in Canada. 
"Wherever one touches engineering," the author of the newsletter points out, "one finds creativeness. 
An engineer rnay be engaged in exploratory research, uncovering new fields, setting new goals, sep- 
arating good creations from useless, and drawing patterns for further work. Or the engineer may ex- 
ercise his special talent in fundamental and basic research, in data-gathering and manipulation, in pro- 
viding facts upon which thousands of others will work. Or he may devote his knowledge and experience 
to design and development, working out for everyday use the theoretical concepts of others. ... No 
matter what his particular bent, the man with an engineering-type mind can find a niche fitting him 
perfectly.” 


When he finds that niche in Canada as elsewhere, the engineer takes on his shoulders a full meas- 
ure of responsibility for maintaining the stature of his profession and upholding the concept of service 
that is basic to all true professions. The Royal Bank sums up the attitude with which the engineer is 
expected to meet this challenge of responsibility in the concluding paragraph of its letter as follows: 


"The engineer with his heart in his work will keep the faith: the faith of his client that he will not 
undertake what he knows to be beyond his skill, and that in the service he gives he will be conscientious 
to the limit of his ability. He will keep the faith of his fellow engineers that he will remain true to his 
science and will base his efforts for public recognition upon acquired knowledge, scientific attainment 
and excellent performance. He will keep the faith of his community that he will undertake no service 
inconsistent with public welfare." 
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This is your department. Your contributions to it are solicited. We want 
your views on subjects that affect the engineering profession directly or indirectly. 
Please keep your contributions short, and remember that editing may be neces- 
sary to conserve space. Your name may be omitted if you desire.—The Editor. 


The subject dealing with how 
much engineers earn or do not 
earn is one that can arouse more 
controversy than Senator Mc- 
Carthy. It is, however, a very seri- 
ous problem to which a lot of 
ood men have given much hard 

ought. We open —PP— this 
month with a piece dealing with 
engineers’ paychecks and it was 
submitted by Engineer W. B. 
Jarzembski of Tulsa, Okla. It’s 
all yours... 


— PP. 


After reading the Professional 
Postscripts in the May, 1954, issue of 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER in which Mr. 
Harold H. White makes the statement, 
“A good engineer has no difficulty in 
establishing himself in our present 
economy; things for him in fact were 
never so good and there is little argu- 
ment about his remuneration, if he 
can show ability,” I cannot help but 
be amazed that there is such a diver- 
sity of opinion on this subject. 

If someone will give me a list of 
well paid engineers I will gather a list 
of ten names, for each that he can sub- 
mit, of engineers who are paid at the 
same level as the trades. -All of us 
would do well to remember that the 
engineering profession is a profession 
of group action rather than individual 
action as the other professions such as 
medicine and law. In fact, I would 
defy any engineer as an individual to 
design a modern industrial process 
plant. He would of necessity be forced 
to rely on many other engineers. He 
should also remember that engineers, 
In general, are paid by relatively few 
Projects while the other professions 

a little, or lot, from a great num- 

t of projects during a year’s time. 

en the lawyer does handle a large 

case involving a great deal of time he 

does not hesitate to take a third or 
half of the entire proceeds. 
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A successful lawyer or doctor may 
easily make in excess of $50,000.00 a 
year practicing his profession. The 
engineer who makes more than $12,- 
000.00 annually is a very small part of 
the engineering fraternity and he is 
probably not actually practicing engi- 
neering, but is a manager for others 
who are. I have worked in New York, 
Texas, Mississippi, Oklahoma and Illi- 
nois in the past ten years and have 
seen civil engineers, electrical engi- 
neers, chemical engineers, utility engi- 
neers and many others. Believe me, 
the men actually practicing engineer- 
ing do not feel that it is so easy to be- 
come established. 

As a member of the NSPE and the 
Oklahoma SPE, I have contacted 
many engineers to ask them to become 
members of our Society. The excuse 
given most often for not joining is 
that the society has not taken the prop- 
er actions regarding improvement of 
the engineer’s economic status. The 
magazine Business Week published an 
article stating that engineering is a 
well paid profession based on NSPE’s 
salary survey last year. Other maga- 
zines and newspapers have published 
similar statements, but the engineers 
I talk to still do not agree. 

Last month the medical profession 
through the AMA published an article 
stating that 75% of America’s families 
owed medical bills. They didn’t say 
so in so many words but it was im- 
plied that these were overdue bills. 
We all know that the wealthy men in 
any community are its medical doc- 
tors but they can and do make such 
statements. We also know from the 
difficulty in getting appointments that 
there is a shortage of doctors but 
does this appear in the papers, do they 
advertise the benefits of their profes- 
sion, do they attempt to enlarge the 
medical schools? No, they realize that 
too many doctors will only lower their 
earnings and force them to compete 
with each other. 


We as engineers foster the idea that 
engineers are in short supply, we ad- 
vertise the adventure associated with 
engineering, we tell people that we are 
well paid and fat. To get interest in 
our organization we must convince the 
individual engineer that he will bene- 
fit as well as the public. After all, the 
free enterprise system is based on in- 
dividual benefits. 


—PP— 


Engineers should and do take 
a major interest in civic affairs. 
If this is so, the subject of fluori- 
dation of municipal water sup- 
plies should certainly capture the 
thinking of PE’s. Well, we know 
of at least one who has comment 
to make and he is Engineer Eu- 
gene T. Rogers of Yonkers, N. Y. 
Do you agree with him? 


—PP— 


It has always been my belief that 
engineers should take an active inter- 
est in community affairs and that they 
should make use of their particular 
talents and training in such affairs to 
the end that true progress might re- 
sult. However, I also feel that it is 
wrong for a group of engineers to en- 
dorse something until they have taken 
the time to make a full study of all 
facets of the proposal. Such an en- 
dorsement, without proper study, can 
only lead to an eventual public mis- 
trust of the engineer and his works. 

I refer particularly to a short article 
which appeared in the May issue of 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER in which it 
was stated that the La Crosse engi- 
neers (Western Chapter, Wisconsin 
SPE) joined in supporting a resolu- 
tion approving fluoridation of the mu- 
nicipal water supply. I cannot con- 
ceive of any group of professional 
engineers endorsing such a program 
unless such endorsement was given 
purely on the basis of the recommen- 
dation of others and not on their own 
evaluation of the facts. 

It is not my intention to question 
the value of fluorides in the treatment 
of children’s teeth to prevent decay. 
Frankly, I am not a doctor or a dentist. 
However, I do seriously question the 
advisability of adding fluorine com- 
pounds to a water supply, in any con- 
centration. The hucksters who are pro- 
moting this program, and who make 
a practice of soliciting endorsements 
from all manner of civic and profes- 
sional groups, present only one side 
of the story. They do not tell their au- 
diences that many ethical medical men 
have questioned the effect which flu- 
orides may have on older people and 
particularly those people who are af- 


CB 
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flicted with any one of several chronic 
ailments. 

The clinical data concerning the ef- 
fects of dietary use of fluorine is not 
at all complete. That which is available 
casts grave doubts on the value of this 
program. A concentrated effort is be- 
ing made by certain public health offi- 
cers, at the taxpayer's expense, to pro- 
mote this program. They use incom- 
plete statistics and have also resorted 
to selective statistics in attempting to 
overcome objections. What they do 
not tell you, but which is admitted by 
every dental expert whose opinion I 
have been able to obtain, is that flu- 
orides may be easily administered on 
an individual basis. The compounds 
are available at low cost for incorpora- 
tion, daily, in a child’s food. To me, if 
such treatment is indicated, it is far 
better to administer the medication in 
a measured dose so that the intake is 
definitely established. I have yet to 
find a child who drinks the same 
amount of water every day. It is not 
at all an exaggeration to say that, un- 
der the plan which is being promoted, 
children may vary their daily intake 
of fluorine by as much as four or five 
to one. 

The proponents of the scheme to 
artificially fluoridate the public water 
systems attempt to brush aside objec- 
tions by the use of ridicule. They will 
refer to the fact that some people do 
object but will then say that they are 
“well-intentioned but misinformed.” 
This in spite of the fact that many of 
the objectors are doctors and dentists 
and that the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has only given a qualified en- 
dorsement. In fact, the following ap- 
peared in the Jan. 1954 issue of the 
A.M.A. Journal: “With the large 
amount of publicity given to the re- 
lationship of fluorine in drinking wa- 
ter and the prevention of caries (den- 
tal decay), the much more important 
relationship of diet and caries is apt 
to be overlooked. A recent report in 
Australia serves as a reminder that the 
real solution of the problem of pre- 
venting dental caries is dietetic.” 


We have here a program which 
many people, with apparent justifica- 
tion, consider to be unscientific, un- 
economic and of doubtful value. There 
is also reason, on the basis of some 
research, to consider that this program 
could cause bodily harm to some 
people. It is not something which 


should be foisted upon the public un- 
der the guise of a public health meas- 
ure. It cannot be classed with the use 
of chlorine, as a water purifier, since 
its only purpose is the control of a 
non-contagious condition which could 
be more scientifically treated in other 
ways. 

Again it is not my intention to say 
that fluorides should not be used when 
competent examination indicates their 
need. I do say, though, that we as en- 
gineers should not endorse this pro- 
gram, or any other program of doubt- 
ful value. If we are to build and main- 
tain a reputation of integrity and 
scientific approach we must avoid 
lending our name to “causes” until we 
have through our own evaluation of 
both sides of the question, determined 
that the endorsement is proper. 


License Revocation 
At Issue In 
New Mexico 


A test of the validity of the state 
engineering registration law _provi- 
sions governing revocation of P.E. 
licenses has developed in New Mexico. 
The result of the challenge will be 
significant in determining the suff- 
ciency of state law criteria on the 
point. 

The test came about when the New 
Mexico Board of Registration revoked 
the licenses of two Albuquerque engi- 
neers who had been dismissed as con- 
sultants to the city on the grounds of 
inadequate supervision of a sewer 
project. The registration board ac- 
tion, resulting from the same inci- 
dent, found the engineers guilty of 
“misconduct,” “incompetency,” and 
“sross negligence in the practice of 
professional engineering.” 

Upon an appeal to the District 
Court, Judge David Carmody ruled 
the law unconstitutional insofar as 
the revocation provisions are con- 
cerned because the broad discretion 
granted to the state board constituted 
an illegal delegation of legislative 
powers to the board. The jurist based 
his ruling on the claim that the 
language of the statute warranting 
revocation is not sufficiently defined. 
The court noted, however, that the 
problem could be easily remedied by 
legislation. 


Judge Carmody stated that he y, 
not passing on the merits of the cay! 
his criticism resting only on the lad 
of definition of such terms as “oro 


negligence,” “incompetency,” 
” 

misconduct.” The judge note, 
“every time we try a case, the 
has to instruct a jury as to what negj 
gence is. Apparently even the cou 
don’t know, strictly speaking, why 
negligence is.” 


Harry A. Winne Dy 
Is Celebrate; 
In Cherry Valley, N.Y 


Harry A. Winne, the recent recipi 
ent of the NSPE Award for 1954, ha 
another honor bestowed upon hin 
July 10th when the residents 4 
Cherry Valley, N. Y., the villag 
where he was born and grew up, c 
brated “Harry A. Winne Day.” 

The day’s program included a wid 
variety of activities from a_parad 
and band concert to a dinner and# 
fireworks display. The festivitic 
opened with the firing of an old cay 
non by atomic energy—a tribute td 
Mr. Winne’s association with the de. 
velopment of atomic energy in th 
United States. 


National Council of State Boards of 
Engineering Examiners—Annual Meet- 
ing. August 26-28. Hotel St. Paul, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


West Virginia Society of Professional 

Engineers—Annual Meeting. August 2), 

The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. 


New York State Society of Profes 
sional Engineers — Autumn Meeting. 
September 10, 11. Fort William Henry 
Hotel, Lake George Village, New York. 


Virginia Society of Professional Engi- 
neers — Annual Meeting. October 9. 
Cavalier Club, Virginia Beach, Virginia. 


NSPE Fall Board Meeting—October 
Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Ne 
raska. 


Missouri Society of Professional En- 
ineers—Annual eeting. October 
. Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 


TEST BORINGS 


5418 Post Road 
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Fo many chapters, a change in ad- 
ministration takes place between 
June and September. The National 
Society revised its procedure several 
years ago to make its administrative 
change also at this time. There are 
a number of advantages to a transi- 
tion at this time, as well as some dis- 
advantages. 

It is usual for a good many chap- 
ters to turn to lighter activities during 
the summer months. With the many 
responsibilities placed on a chapter 
president and the other officers, this 
summer respite affords a good time 
for them to get their chapter well or- 
ganized to swing into interesting, ag- 
gressive and _ worthwhile _profes- 
sional activities as soon as fall comes. 
However, while perhaps the chapter 
as a whole enjoys a summer outing 
or some other type of entertaining 
meeting, the officers, board, and com- 
mittees probably can meet several 
times to do important planning for 
the remainder of the year. Particu- 
larly is this true for the president and 
several key committees. The presi- 
dent needs to get his committee or- 
ganization completely set up and en- 
couraged to begin plans. The Pro- 
gram Committee should have the ma- 
jority of the meetings planned by 
Labor Day; the Membership Com- 
mittee should have its plans well laid 
for enlarging the chapter rolls; the 
Public Relations Committee should 
have laid groundwork for general 
chapter publicity and be ready for the 
big programming of Engineers’ 
Week. All committees should be well 
integrated so that each may utilize 
the others’ activities to better accom- 
plish its own objectives. 

One of the disadvantages of a sum- 
mer transition is the psychology of 
vacation-time. Unless officials and 
committee chairmen make a deter- 
mined effort to get started, it is easy 
to let plans ride until fall. The sum- 
mer slips by quickly and _ several 
months of planning time can be lost 
if each, charged with some responsi- 
bility for chapter growth and strength, 
is not alert to the summer oppor- 
tunity. 

NSPE believes that professional de- 
velopment, not only of engineers in- 
dividually but the profession as a 
whole, is dependent on the degree to 
which individual engineers are will- 
ing to work and support, with their 
time, talent and resources, activities 
directed toward a stronger engineer- 
ing profession. The local chapter is 
the unit where each professional en- 


gineer and engineer-in-training has an 
opportunity to do his part and also to 
express his opinions on vital matters 
concerning him and his profession. 
The chapter, therefore, is the founda- 
tion on which rests not only the 
strength and future of NSPE, but the 
improved status of engineering. It is 
vital, therefore, that chapter officers 
and committeemen take seriously the 
duties they are assigned. The key to 
getting started, of course, is the chap- 
ter president. He is the catalyst for 
all the chapter activity. 

The National Committee on Chap- 
ter Activities has as its function stimu- 
lating strong local units of profes- 
sional engineers. This Committee is 
now preparing a publication to assist 
primarily the chapter president at the 
time he assumes his office. While it 
will be of prime interest to him, it is 
believed other officers and key chap- 
ter workers will find help from some 
of its contents. 

There are, of course, other aids for 
chapter officials. The Public Rela- 
tions Newsletter supplies helpful ideas 
for the Public Relations Committee; 
the Membership Memo assists the 
Membership Committee; the Legisla- 
tive Bulletin keeps Legislative Com- 
mittees posted on national legislative 
matters; and the AMERICAN ENGINEER 
carries reports on what other chap- 
ters have found to be outstanding 
chapter events. 

All of the above are merely aids to 
strong chapter activity. The real im- 
petus for development of chapters and 
their continued growth comes from 
the state organization. Similar aids 
and assistance have been developed 
with even more direct emphasis on 
local matters by our more progressive 
State Societies. Each level of the 
NSPE three-level organization can be 
more effective the closer it gets to the 
individual engineer. Professional ac- 
tivity, founded on the individual en- 
gineer, integrated in his local chap- 
ter, the chapters coordinated into the 
state organization and the state or- 
ganizations making up the national 
organization, demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of the organizational pat- 
tern of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. 

The whole is no stronger than its 
parts. If each member resolves dur- 
ing the summer lull to do his part this 
year, stronger Chapters, stronger 
State Societies, a stronger NSPE, and 
a stronger, more vital force for a bet- 
ter engineering profession will re- 


sult.—End. 
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Committee Work Again Will Be Major Fact 


In Success Of NSPE’s Program 


will carry on the committee work 

of the Society during the next 
year. Because of the importance of 
the committee function in developing 
policies and practices for our over-all 
program, I thought it would be of in- 
terest to all to know how members are 
selected for this particular work and 
of some of the recent assignments 
given these groups. 


\ 200 of NSPE’s stalwarts 


New 
NSPE 
President, 
Clarence T. 
Shoch, P. E. 


A list of prospective committee 
chairmen and members is obtained 
initially from the State Societies 
through the National Society’s re- 
gional vice presidents. The State So- 
cieties call upon the Chapters for their 
suggestions. This prucedure is in 
keeping with our democratic three- 
level organization; also, the officers 
and boards of the State Societies and 
Chapters know much more intimately 
of the capabilities and activities of 
members and thus can be specific in 
their suggestions for committee place- 
ments. The lists from the states within 
the various regions are then screened 
by the regional vice presidents, who 
add and comment according to per- 
sonal knowledge of the competence of 
members, and forward the list to the 
president-elect. 

In making final selections, it is im- 
portant that NSPE attempt to enlist 
the services of the most competent and 
industrious members for all committee 
posts. First consideration, appropri- 
ately, is in the choice of chairmen. 
Here, the procedure is to set down for 
each of the more than twenty func- 
tions covered by the different com- 
mittees the names of members either 
known personally by the president- 
elect or recommended by others as 
having the training and experience— 
and a willingness to make both freely 
available to the Society—to best or- 
ganize and direct the work. In many 
instances such men are already work- 
ing effectively at the helm of a par- 


By CLARENCE T. SHOCH, P. E., 


President, NSPE 


ticular committee and are willing to 
continue. Frequently, the present 
chairman will suggest that someone 
else be given an opportunity and, in 
many instances, has recommended his 
successor. Geographical considera- 
tions play only a small part. 

Likewise, the prospective committee 
members are listed according to their 
understanding of a particular phase of 
professional work. Here, however, the 
number of members needed is large 
enough to permit proper attention 
both to geographical location and 
justifiable representation according to 
the size of the respective State Soci- 
eties. Such broad distribution of com- 
mittee personnel provides the needed 
nation-wide viewpoints. Too, it should 
be remembered that it is important 
that as many men as possible be 
brought into the national picture. 

Throughout the selection procedure 
there is, invariably, the instance where 
for one reason or another a proposed 
chairman or a committee member is 
unable to accept. This, at times, in- 
volves a number of reassignments to 
re-establish adequate coverage. 

Many of our new committees this 
year have already started aggressively 
on their activities. Several held meet- 
ings at the time of the Annual Meeting 
in Milwaukee. There will be no sum- 
mertime lull for these wide-awake 
groups. Some specific assignments al- 
ready handed to committee chairmen 
for consideration and possible activa- 
tion include the following: 


AWARDS—Establish a firm procedure 
for year-after-year selection of outstand- 
ing engineers on the basis that in honor- 
ing others we honor ourselves. 
BUDGET—Determine the long-range fi- 
nancial effect of our present Life Mem- 
bership provision and make appropriate 
recommendations. 

CHAPTER ACTIVITIES—Suggest chapter 
programs that not only attract new mem- 
bers but, equally important, hold existing 
members. 

CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS — Ap- 
praise the present type organization and 
its operational procedures in the light of 
greatly expanded membership and activ- 


ity. 

EDUCATION — Obtain industry-wide 
opinion as to what is expected, educa- 
tion-wise, in an engineering graduate; 
also, develop ways of encouraging sec- 
ondary school students and their teachers 
toward a higher understanding and ap- 
preciation of mathematics and the 
sciences. 


EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES — Taj 
good look at the conditions of eng; 
employment in government, private 
tice, construction and the 
fields. 

ENGINEERS IN INDUSTRY — Conj 
the current aggressive study and 
recommendations on industry employ 
and the union situation. 
ENGINEERING PRACTICES — De 
the pros and cons of various form 
business vehicles by which engineer 
services are made available to ci 
and relate these to professional concy 
ETHICAL PRACTICES — Advise on 
propriety of specific engineering adve 
ing recently observed. 
INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Advance the common goals between 
gineers and architects, and with the 
professions. 

INTER-SOCIETY RELATIONS—Mainhé 
full cooperation with other engines 
groups. 

UNITY — Review recent suggested » 
grams for unification of the profes 
and suggest new approaches in pro 
sional work: 

MEMBERSHIP—Explore ways of devek 
ing NSPE as a vehicle for serving thei 
terests of all registered engineers, 
NATIONAL DEFENSE—Prepare a | 
gram of engineers’ assistance accenii 
civilian defense. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS—Encourage ob 
ance of National Engineers’ Week wi 
greater public relations activity at ty 
local level. 

REGISTRATION—Work toward unifom 
ity across the country in engineering lm 
and the manner of licensing. 
SALARY AND FEE—Renew data on th 
levels of remuneration existing for eng 
neers in the various branches and field 
YOUNG ENGINEERS—Focus the 
tion of older engineers on the problem 
of those just entering the profession. 


Iv addition to this listing, our serve 
committees are equally active in mé 
ing the programs of the above group 
more effective and in handling the op 
erational work of the Society. Thee 
committees need the considered opit 
ions of members all over the county 
to aid them in formulating the ult: 
mate programs to be recommended! 
the Board. In the interest of having 
the programs as complete and as wor 
able as possible, it is our earnest I 
quest that each member volunteer 
particular knowledge of a situation!) 
the appropriate committee. 
The committee personnel have ded 
cated themselves to a year of intens 
effort. Certainly we as members shoth 
try to make this task productive a 
pleasant by helping them at eat 
opportunity.—End. 
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R. B. Allen, 
0. H. Beasley, P.E., 


Walter Bryan, 
H. Evans, P.E., 


8. E. Friedeberg, 


H. E. MeWethy, P.E., 


Committees, 1954-55 


AWARDS 


J, F. Fairman, PE: 


Chairman 
4 Irving Place 
New York, New York 


J, E. Buchanan, P.E., University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho 
C. L. Emerson, P.E., Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta, Georgia 
Lynch, P.E., Box 6331, Dallas, 
Texas 
12th Street, 


E. W. Seeger, P.E., 315 N. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

¢. Y. Thomas, P.E., 610 Dwight Building, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


BUDGET 


M. F. Wooten, Jr., 
P.E., Chairman 


215 Latta Arcade 
Charlotte, N. C. 


R. B. Allen, P.E., 4610 Hartwick Road, 
College Park, Maryland 

E. R. Boaté, P.E., 404 Everson Place, West- 
field, New Jersey 

L. E. Easley, P.E., 6511 Evanston Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

E. K. Nicholson, P.E., 1618 Latimer Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

C. K. Wirth, P.E., 263 Durand Street, E. 
Lansing, Michigan 


ADVISORS ON 
HEADQUARTERS 
HOUSING 


S. L. Stolte, P.E., 
Chairman 


1437 Marshall Street 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 


P.E., 4610 Hartwick Road, 
College Park, Maryland 

711-14th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


He T, Tellepsen, P.O) Box 2536, 


Houston, Texas 


CHAPTER 
ACTIVITIES 


D. C. Peters, P.E., 
Chairman 
Mellon-Stuart Com- 
pany 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


P.E., 5915 de Giverville 
Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri 

1 620 Northside Drive, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


A. J. B. Fairburn, P.E.. 2799 E. Erie Ave- 


nue, Lorain, Ohio 
P.E., 900 West End 
Avenue, New Vork 25, New York 


B. A. Habich, P.E., Box 100, Miami, Ari- 


zona 

2174 Doswell Ave- 
nue, St. Paul 8, Minnesota 

. J. Richards, P.E., 1106 Sugnet Road, 
Midland, Michigan 


August, 1954 


CONSTITUTION 
AND BYLAWS 


W. E. Christian, 


P.E., Chairman 
Netherwood Avenue 
Box 215, R. D. 24 4 
New Brunswick, N. J. » | 
G. E. Ekblaw, P.E., 216 Natural Resources, 

Urbana, Illinois 
E. R. Gardner, P.E., 4 Walnut Road, 

Swampscott, Massachusetts 
T. F. Hindman, P.E., 17809 Riverway Drive, 

Lakewood, Ohio 
George Teskey, P.E., 1209 11th Street, Bis- 

marck, North Dakota 


EDUCATION 


R. L. Sweigert, P. E., 
Chairman 


Georgia Institute of 
Technology 


Atlanta, Georgia 


M. E. Amstutz, P.E., County Court House, 
Waukegan, Illinois 

Dean G. F. Branigan, P.E., College of En- 
gineering, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
ettevillc, Arkansas 

William S. Dean, P.E., 38 Oakley Avenue, 
Summit, New Jersey 

John Gammell, Phe, 3297 N. 104th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

W. A. Koehler, P.E., M. I. Building, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, West 
Virginia 

E. S. Lee, P.E.. 1350 Wendell Avenue, 
Schenectady 8, New York 

Dean W. R. Woolrich, P.E., University Sta- 


tion, Austin, Texas 


EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 


R. A. Blackburn, 
P.E., Chairman 
3110 Koppers 

Building 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 

ittsburg enn di: 


George DeMent, P.E., Vice Chm., Room 
406, City Hall, Chicago, Illinois 

H. H. Brown, P.E., 929 W. Linwood, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona 

J. D. Griffiths, P.E., 954 S. 
Omaha, Nebraska 

D. A. Tonata, P.E., 472 Academy Avenue, 
Providence 8, Rhode Island 

Wallace McRoy, P.E., 2129 Seventh Avenue 
North, Birmingham, Alabama 

R. H. Myhra, P.E., Box 112, Minot, North 
Dakota 


58th Street, 


ENGINEERING 
PRACTICES 


H. F. Roemmele, 
P.E., Chairman 


Cooper Union 
41 Cooper Square 
New York 3, N. Y. 


L. C. Gates, P.E., P. O. Box 672, Beckley, 
West Virginia 

J. W. Kushing, P. E., 234 Kensington Road, 
FE. Lansing, Michigan 


G. W. McCullough, P.E., 1815 Johnston 
Avenue, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 

R. W. Millard, P.E., 909 Canyon Street, 
Ely, Nevada 

C. P. Smith, P.E., 3789 Olentangy Boule- 
vard, Columbus, Ohio 


ENGINEERS IN 
INDUSTRY 


R. A. Blackburn, 
P.E., Chairman 
3110 Koppers 

Building 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 


E. H. Wickland, P.E., Vice Chm., 302 
Wildwood Avenue, Pitman, New Jersey 
W. E. Ault, P.E., 481 Annawan Lane, 

Youngstown, Ohio 
T. E. Casselman, Jr., P.E., 103 Waban = 
Avenue, Waban 68, Massachusetts os 
D. F. Langenwalter, P.E., Route 2, Alta- 
mont, New York 
L. J. Larson, P.E., Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee 14, Wis- 
consin 
George Steven, P.E., 61 Fairbanks eit 
Kenmore 17, New York ' 


ETHICAL 
PRACTICES 


V. G. Terenzio, P.E., 
Chairman 

296 Washington Ave. 

Pleasantville, N. Y. 


B. H. Backlund, P.E., Vice Chm., 4924 
Poppleton Avenue, Omaha 6, Nebraska 

E. M. Buckingham, P.E., 5953 Zinn Drive, 
Oakland, California 

O. H. Hall, P.E., 1414 Sunnyside, Lansing 
10, Michigan 

J. B. McGaughy, P.E., 21st at Llewellyn 
Ave., Norfolk, Virginia 

M. A. Mehlburger, P.E., 627 Pyramid 
Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 

R. A. Stipp, P.E., 228 N. Main Street, 
P. O. Box 1796, Greenville, South Carolina 

F. J. Williams, P.E., Forest Lake, Min- 


nesota 


INTERPROFESSION- 
AL RELATIONS 


R. A. Freese, P.E., 
Chairman 
1516 Keith Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


A. M. Gompf, P.E., 1019 N. Calvert Street, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 

S. H. Hawkins, P.E., 414-14th Street, Den- 
ver, Colorado 

Warner Howe, P.E., Building, 
Memphis, Tennessee 

J. W. Lovell, P.E., 203 Alexander Street, 


Marietta, Georgia 


INTER-SOCIETY 
RELATIONS 


R. B. Rice, P.E., 


Chairman 
P. O. Box 5131 
Raleigh, N. Carolina 


B. G. Elliott, P.E., 2302 Commonwealth 


Avenue, Madison 5, Wisconsin 


Porter 
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G. B. Earnest, P.E., Dean of Engineering, 
Fenn College, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

R. C. Ficke, P.E., 202 Harker Avenue, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 

A. W. Graf, P.E., 135 S. La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 

Sim C. Wright, P.E., Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, 1102 Telephone 
Building, Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


LEGISLATIVE 
V. E. Gunlock, P.E., 


Chairman 
525 Arlington Place 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


W. P. Henoch, P.E., 227 S. 4th East St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

J. G. Martin, P.E., 2108 Olds Tower, Lan- 
sing 8, Michigan 

D. H. Pletta, P.E., Box 366, Blacksburg, 
Virginia 

M. J. Roses, P.E., James McKinney and 
Sons, 927 Broadway, Albany 1, New York 


LIAISON WITH 
ENGINEERS JOINT 
COUNCIL 
John D. Coleman, 
P.E., Chairman 
2520 Elsmere Ave. 
Dayton, Ohio 


A. H. Kidder, P.E., 900 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 

L. F. Frazza, P.E., 225 Bamford Avenue, 
Hawthorne, New Jersey 


MEMBERSHIP 
A. H. Kidder, P.E., 


Chairman 
900 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Professor Joe B. Butler, P.E., Missouri 
School of Mines, Rolla, Missouri 

L. R. Durkee, P.E., 511 New World Life 
Building, Seattle 4, Washington 

D. A. Evans, P.E., 933 McKnight Streei, 
Reading, Pennsylvania 

L. S. Maguire, P.E., 8120 Milredge Drive, 
Houston 17, Texas 

Harold A. Mosher, P.E., 287 Winona Boule- 
vard, Rochester 5, New York 

C. K. Rose, P.E., 87 W. Cooke Road, Co- 
lumbus 14, Ohio 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


L. L. Dresser, P.E., 
Chairman 
Box 2518 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


W. L. Thrailkill, P.E., P. O. Drawer 1445, 
Spokane, Washington 

A. B. Metzger, P.E., Sandia Corporation, 
Sandia Base, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

M. C. Niche!s, P.E., 407 Capps Building, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Robert Strong, P.E., 69 Stamford Avenue. 
Providence, Rhode Island 

C. L. Wilson, P.E., Missouri School of 
Mines, Rolla, Missouri 

J. B. Wilson, P.E., 524 K. of P. Building, 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
F. Kraissl, Jr., P.E., 


Chairman 


244 Kinderamack 
Road 


North Hackensack, 
New Jersey 


Moses Cox, P.E., 114 Marietta Street, N.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Wm. A. McWilliams, P.E., 43 Division 
Street, Dover, Delaware 

E. B. Miller, P. E., 124 Banning Street, 
White Bear Lake, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 

L. W. Peterson, P. E., 812 Fifth Avenue, 
North, Birmingham, Alabama 


NOMINATING 


John D. Coleman, 
P.E., Chairman 
2520 Elsmere Ave. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Walter P. Henoch, P.E., 227 S. 4th East 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 

R. K. Rouse, P.E., P. O. Box 3731, Green- 
ville, South Carolina 

Walter K. Wagner, P.E., 412 Lafayette 
Place, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Thomas B. Evans, P.E., R.D. 1, Old Ken- 
neth Road, Wilmington, Delaware 

H. J. Bruegging, P.E., 106 W. High, Jeffer- 


son City, Missouri 


PUBLICATIONS 
V. F. Waters, P.E., 


Chairman 
Southern Pulp and 
Paper Company 
75-3rd Street, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Elies Elvove, P.E., 300-4th Avenue, New 
York 10, New York 

F. C. Mirgain, P.E., North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo, North Dakota 

J. A. Rives, P.E., 708 West Princess Anne 
Road, Norfolk, Virginia 

Denis Stallings, P.E., 3525 Bellemeade 
Avenue, Evansville, Indiana 

W. A. Toperzer, P.E., 417 Paoli Avenue, 
Roxboro, Philadelphia 28, Pennsylvania 

C. S. Worley, P.E., 410 Commerce Ex- 
change Building, Oklahoma City 2, 
Oklahoma 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A. R. Gruehr, P.E., 
Co-Chairman 
4 Irving Place 
New York, New York 


G. W. McCullough, 
P.E., Co-Chairman 
1815 Johnston Ave., 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


J. C. Dalton, P.E., 290 S.E. Walker Rd., 
Beaverion, Oregon 

L. A. Fugassi, P.E., 3916 Palisades Drive, 
Weirton, West Virginia 

L. S. Hobson, P.E., Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas 


J. E. Kiker, P.E., University of Ploy 
Gainesville, Florida 


D. B. Quisenberry, P.E., 2501 S. Boulepam0. 


Charlotte, North Carolina su 
L. M. Reed, P. E., 42 Florence Aye C. E 
Devon, Connecticut to 
George Zelhart, P.E., 2007 Farris, Fromm J. ¥ 
California bu 


Frank Chappell, P.E., 309 Burt Builjsiim Jose 


Dallas 1, Texas Ne 
M. 
REGISTRATION Ki 
O. C. Mayer, P.E., 
Chairman 
Idaho Power Com- Wm 
pany 5 
Boise, Idaho 
B. S. Colburn, Jr., P.E., 542 MeDow sid 
Street, Asheville, North Carolina B 
R. C. Gorham, P.E., 504 Greendale Aveny 
Pittsburgh 18, Pennsylvania Deal 


Charles Hatch, P.E., 2408 Charlestoygm Te 
Toledo, Ohio C. A 


L. W. Newcomer, P.E., P. O. Box 3 St 
Eldorado, Kansas C. 1 
Raymon B. Fogg, E.LT., 311 N. Male _ Te 
Street, Eaton, Ohio i 
( 
RESERVE FUND 
ll 
Clarence T. Shoch, on 
P.E., Chairman 
901 Hamilton Street By 
Allentown, Penn. 
Harold H. Funk, P.E., 739 Chrysler 
ing, New York 17, New York E. 1 
Russell B. Allen, P.E., 4610 Hartwick Rai ™ 
College Park, Maryland 
RESOLUTIONS 64 
R. J. Rhinehart, R 
P.E., Chairman 
Arkansas Power and RF 
Light Company G 
411 Main Street RY 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas Ch 
R. 
E. A. Anderson, P.E., 1301 Court How. Ceo 
Miami 32, Florida E. H 
Oliver Deatsch, P.E., Route 4, Box 14% Ba 
Modesto, California H. ¢ 
Alberto Hernandez, P.E., P. O. Box DAE ley 
San Juan, Puerto Rico H. A 
M. C. Peterson, P.E., 5524 Morgan Avenie Hi 
S., Minneapolis 9, Minnesota J. N 
C. A. Dutton, P.E., 75 W. Mohawk Street Av 
Buffalo 2, New York Lal 
A. John Macchi, P.E., 53 Preston Rou. He 
Hartford, Connecticut 
SALARY AND FEE 
J. B. Jardine, P.E., 
Chairman U.S 
Box 1429 In 
Fargo, North Dakota rie 
Ha 
SALARY Eng 
N. E. Hull, P.E., Vice-Chm., P. 0. Bal py 
2545, Houston 1, Texas Engi 
W. A. Burg, P.E., 108 Elm Drive, 
Arizona for 


K. K. Cooper, P.E., 39 Evergreen Driv Ame 


North Caldwell, New Jersey tee 
E. J. Kallevang, P.E., Wisconsin Power and Ro 
Light Co., Madison, Wisconsin Ne 


C. M. Lytle, P.E., Box 679, Kansas (it NCS) 


Missouri 
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Boule. 0. Phillips, P-E., Vice-Chm., 601 In- 
Ulery Building, Denver, Colorado 
¢. E. Lawall, P.E., P. O. Box 509, Hunting- 


rence Aven, 
ton, West Virginia 
“arris, Freofft J. Magoun, P.E., Route 3, Mechanics- 
burg, Pennsylvania 
Joseph Rosenthal, P.E., 487 Orange Street, 


Newark, New Jersey 
M. A. Wilson, P.E., Box 937, Salina, 


Kansas 


UNITY 
Wm. F. Ryan, P.E., 
Chairman 


Stone & Webster 
Engr. Corp. 


49 Federal Street 
Boston 7, Mass. 


MecDov, 


olina 


a ‘- Dean N. W. Dougherty, P.E., University of 
Charlestogt Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 

¢. A. Dunn, P.E., Oklahoma A & M College, 
O. Box 3) Stillwater, Oklahoma 


C. L. Emerson, P.E., Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta, Georgia 

J. F. Fairman, P.E., 4 Irving Place, New 
York, New York 
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ASEE Issues Report 


on Engr. Education 


“The determination of the pattern 
which engineering education should 
take in the future must, of necessity, 
be based upon the obligation of the 
engineering profession to society, and 
on the importance of the development 
of the student as an individual.” This 
is one of the major conclusions 
siated in the /nterim Report of the 
Committee on Evaluation of Engi- 
neering Education, which has just 
been published by the American So- 
ciety for Engineering Education. 

The report is the result of a 
project organized in 1952 when the 
special committee was appointed by 


the then ASEE president, S. C. 


Hollister, and financed in part by- 


contributions from the constituent so- 
cieties of the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development, the Engi- 
neering Foundation, and General 
Electric Company. The general pur- 
pose of the study was “to determine 
the pattern or patterns that engi- 
neering education should take to keep 
pace with the rapid developments in 
science and technology, and to edu- 


cate men who will be competent to 
serve the needs of and provide the 
leadership for the engineering pro- 
fession over the next quarter-cen- 
tury.” 

The Interim Report, as presented 
by the committee, divides the review 
of the problem into four main 
topics—Objectives of Engineering 
Education and Their Implementa- 
tion, The Selection and Development 
of an Engineering Faculty, Cur- 
ricular Content as Related to the Ob- 
jectives of Engineering Education, 
and Evolution of a Common Stem 
of Engineering Curricula. 

Emphasizing that the “state of 
engineering is far from static, for 
engineering is essentially a creative 
profession,” the committee makes a 
number of important points in its 
report, including the assertion that 
“the existence of outstanding facul- 
ties is far more important to the 
advancement of engineering educa- 
tion than details of curricula or the 
magnificence of facilities.” Particular 
attention is also paid to the fact that, 
in addition to possessing technical 
competence, the professional engineer 
must also be “an informed and par- 
ticipating citizen, and a person whose 
living expresses high cultural values 
and moral standards. . . .” 

The observations of the committee 
are directed more fully toward the 
problems of undergraduate education, 
with a recommendation, which will 
be carried out, that a comprehensive 
investigation of graduate study re- 
quirements be undertaken separately 


by ASEE. 


Publication of Compendium of 
Registration Laws Announced 


Alfred L. McCawley, attorney and 
former Missouri State Senator, has an- 
nounced the forthcoming publication 
of “Professional Engineering Regis- 
tration Laws,” a book covering such 
laws in all 48 states and the territories. 

The volume is the culmination of an 
extensive three-year research project 
undertaken by Mr. McCawley with the 
assistance of NSPE. 

The book is a compendium of all 
phases of state legislation dealing with 
the practice of professional engineer- 
ing, according to C. Y. Thomas, vice- 
president of Spencer Chemical Co., 
and chairman of an NSPE committee 
working in cooperation with the au- 
thor. 

The other two members of this com- 
mittee are C. G. Roush and R. J. 
Rhinehart. 


The book is expected to appear 
in September, the publishers 
said. It will sell for $8.75 but will 
be available for a short time to 
NSPE members for $5. See page 
31. 


Mr. McCawley, who was admitted to 
the Missouri Bar in 1900, has served 
in both the State Senate and the House 
of Representatives. He has been active 
in securing the passage of laws involv- 
ing registration of architects and en- 
gineers, and is the author of many ar- 
ticles on this subject. 

Mr. McCawley lives in Carthage, 
Mo., and has been counsel for the Mis- 
souri State Board of Registration for 
Architects and Engineers since 1941. 
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The Book: Proceedings of a Conference on THE 
UTILIZATION OF SCIENTIFIC AND PROFES- 
SIONAL MANPOWER 


Sponsored by: National Manpower Council 


The Publisher: Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Priee: $3.50 


Reviewing the Book: Former NSPE Vice Pres- 
ident Chester Lichtenberg, P. E. 


These proceedings have been recently published in a 
209-page book by the Columbia University Press. It re- 
cords the results of a 5-day conference held October 7-11, 
1953, at Arden House on Harriman Campus at Columbia 
University in the City of New York. 

The conference findings have been summarized under 
the headings of utilization problems, and some of the ways 
in which more effective utilization can be secured. 

Under the heading of utilization problems, the con- 
ference found three outstanding ones. First, the demand 
for scientific and professional personnel is likely to remain 
strong throughout the rest of the decade. Second, the 
fields of teaching and medicine are characterized by con- 
ditions of chronic shortages. Third, the low birth rate of 
the 1930’s has placed, and for some years, will continue 
to place, a limit on the size of college and postgraduate 
enrollments, and, therefore, on the number studying for 
the professions. 

Under the heading of more effective utilization, the 
conference found six outstanding means for improvement. 
First, the transference of work from professional persons 
to technicians and assistants. Second, the increased use 
of capital to permit the full employment of professional 
skills. Third, the development and use of incentives to 
prevent the wasteful turnover of professionally trained 
personnel. Fourth, the development and use of new work 
patterns to improve the total output of professional and 
semiprofessional personnel working in concert. Fifth, a 
reassessment of the appropriateness of the education and 
the training of professional persons. Sixth, improved 
leadership and administration. 

An economist member of the conference observed that 
the current shortages of scientific and professional man- 
power are largely a function of the exceptionally high 
level of business. He also felt that college teaching should 
be made a more attractive career. 

A representative of the International Labor Office 
stressed the importance of the conference for the work 
of those organizations which are providing technical as- 
sistance for underdeveloped countries in the field of highly 
trained personnel. 

Another speaker called attention to the relationship 
between the problem of manpower utilization and the 
market economy with its remarkable mechanism allocat- 
ing scarce resources. 

The last participant to speak thought that some funda- 
mental issues had not been adequately examined. He 
made the point that, although higher salaries and other 
incentive improvement; might increase the supply of 
teachers, the core of the problem was not more teachers 
but better education. He stressed an approach which 
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would indicate how much, rather than how little, we hy 
in the way of manpower resources. 

The National Manpower Council believes that progr 
is being made, and that the cumulative results of its gy 
cessive investigations will eventually provide a valid fray 
work for manpower analysis and appraisal. 

The National Manpower Council consists of 19 mej 
bers representing six groups. Universities are represen, 
by 7 members, Industry by 4 members, Associations} 
3 members, Government by 2 members, the Press byj 
members, and the legal profession by one member, 
has published two reports and has a third report in preq 
ration. These are as follows: | 

Student Deferment and National Manpower Pol 
—April 1952 

A Policy for Scientific and Professional Manpovg 
—May 1953 

A Policy for Technical and Skilled Manpower 
Fall 1954 ; 

The participants in the conference included 66 pg 
sons from organizations representing 5 fields. Universiti 
were represented by 22, Government by 20, Industry hj 
12, Associations by 9, and Foundations by 3. They a 
peared to be or to have been engaged in activities classe 
into four groups. Teaching was represented by 23, Eng, 
neering by 15, Medicine by 15, and others by 13. 

Utilization of personnel in the fields of Engineering 
Medicine, and Teaching was treated separately for eat, 
First, there was a presentation of the thinking of one ¢ 
the participants at the conference. Then there were dis 
cussions of a working group for each of the three fielk 
Then there was a report to the Conference by the Chair 
man of each of the Working Groups. Then there was: 
Conference Discussion of the Report of each of the Wor 
ing Group Chairmen. Finally, there was the presentatio : 
of a summary of the conference findings. and brief com Until 
ments on the general situation. 

Results of the conference were a meeting of minds a . 
the problem, and the development of conclusions fn é 


resolving it. 


Meet the Reviewer... 


Col. Chester Lichtenberg is a well-known electrical and 
mechanical engineer of Fort Wayne, Indiana. He has 
also won national recognition for his efforts in behal 
of civil defense, and he now serves as CD director of Allen 
County, Indiana. 

Col. Lichtenberg was born 
in New York City and is a 
graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He served in the 
Army during World War I. , 
and he has had an extensive 
and varied civilian career on 
the staff of the General Flec- 
tric Company. In addition. 
from 1942 to 1949 he was 
administrator of the Prod- 
uct Quality Association: and 
since 1952 he has been senior 
engineer with Mott of Wash- 
ington and Associates. 

He is a past president of the Indiana SPE. He his 
heen a vice president and a national director of NSPE 
and has held several national committee chairmanships NSE 
He is also a member of many other engineering societies 
and civic and military organizations. 
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At long last, a compendium of Registration 
Laws for Professional Engineers in all 48 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the District of Columbia. 


This is a book that belongs on the shelf of every profession- 
al engineer’s reference library. Compiled by a recognized 
authority in the field of professional registration, the book 
presents, state by state, the exact legal requirements that must 
be met for professional practice. This unique volume covers 
in detail such elements of the state laws as temporary permits, 
fees and bonds, the filing of maps, certificate applications, 
4 education requirements, examinations, and public works 
projects. The laws are cited for reciprocity, registration re- 
newals, corporate and partnership practice, revocation ol 
registration, and violations and penalties. 


Don't Miss This 


were dis 

ee fields 

Pre-Publication Off 

Was re-Publication er 

Work 

ief come Until Oct. 1 Because of NSPE’s early and continuing interest in the field of registration for professional 
engineers, the National Society is making pre-publication copies of this valuable book avail- 

in $ able to members at a special price of $5. After October Ist, the cost of the book will be 

“ © $8.75. Take advantage NOW of this big saving. This is a book for the consulting engineer, 
and the engineer in industry, government and education. Engineering students and EIT’s 
will find it especially valuable. 

Then $8.75 pees 
HAT OTHERS SAY... 
————— B “Within these covers will be found answers to numerous questions that have been_asked The Author 
by State Boards of Engineering Examiners, by member State Societies of the National Society 7 

cal and (ft Professional Engineers, and by many individuals regarding registration laws. In the prep- Alfred L. McCawley, a Mis- 

: tion of this Compendium, the author has been most painstaking . . .” souri State Senator for many 

He hus ame pv Forrest, Jr., P.E., years, is the author of nu- 

orrest & Cotton 
behal Consulting Engineers merous published articles on 
of Allen Ilas, Tex. professional registration for 


“IT believe as each engineer uses this book, he will realize the vast amount of research and 
work that was necessary in its preparation. He will further realize the importance of this 
information to himself as an engineer, and also to the engineering profession as a whole, 
f and be forever grateful to the man with vision to prepare it.” 

—C. G. Roush, P.E., 
Manager, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


dn this volume one may readily find the desired information concerning any engineering 
taistration law. Moreover, ne will :n a verv short time acauire a better knowledge and higher 
ppreciation of the objects and purposes of registration of professional engineers.” 
—C. Y. Thomas, P.E., 

Vice President of 
Spencer Chemical Co.., 


engineers and architects. A 
sponsor of the Missouri securi- 
ties law, he is counsel for that 
State's Board of Registration 
for Architects and Professional 
Engineers. His legal career 
dates back to 1900, when he 
was admitted to the Missouri 
Bar. 


A. L. McCAWLEY 
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Summer Activities 


With Our Members... 


Many Program Schedules Include 
Pienics and Other Outdoor Events 


Summertime has become “party time” for the engineers as well as for many 
other groups throughout the country. The Ohio Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, for one, has scheduled its fourth annual outing at Camp Muskingum, 
Conotton, Ohio, for August 23-29. Local Ohio chapters, too, have been includ- 
ing events for the entire family in their summer program schedules. The Frank- 


lin County Chapter held its annual 
family picnic at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Golf Course in Columbus on 
June 22, while the Cleveland P.E.’s 
sponsored their nineteenth annual 
golf party at the Ridgewood Country 
Club on July 15. 

The St. Louis and Western Chap- 
ters of the Missouri Society have al- 
ready held their customary family 
picnics, while members of the MSPE’s 
Southeast Chapter are still looking 
forward to their annual barbecue 
which is scheduled for September 11 
at the country club in New Madrid. 

The Northeast Chapter of the Penn- 
sylvania Society had a picnic sched- 
uled for July. The Capital Chapter 
of the Illinois Society sponsored its 
picnic on July 27. And a like event 
for all the family is being planned by 
the East Bay Chapter of the Califor- 
nia SPE for August 21 at the Laurel 
Picnic Ground in Berkeley. 

In Texas, the Travis Chapter’s Ac- 
tivities Committee arranged that the 
‘June, July, and August meetings 
should be light social events in keep- 
ing with the warmer weather. The 
June meeting was a barbecue held 
jointly with the members of the Bexar 
Chapter at Landa Park in New Braun- 
fels. The annual stag picnic and barbe- 
cue is to be held this month. And a 
similar story is being repeated in 
many other chapters as the summer 
progresses. 


Nebraska Society 
Selects New Leaders 


The election of new officers for the 
Nebraska Society of Professional En- 
gineers for the coming year was an- 
nounced during the Society’s recent 
annual meeting in Omaha. Those 
elected for the 1954-55 administrative 
term are. C. W. Durham, president: 
Raymond H. Reed, president-elect: 
John C. Detweiler, vice president; A. 
R. Homan, secretary; Robert E. 
Kinckiner, treasurer; George E. Mill- 
er, alternate national director; and 
J. Vaulx Risser, Elmer H. Cordes, and 
Theodore L. Frank, state directors. 

In addition, incoming President 


Registration 
Is Tulsa To 


A recent meeting of the Tulsa (ym The 
ter of the Oklahoma Society Was giggpons 
over to a program dealing with gs the 
sired and needed revisions fo; jputstal 
Oklahoma Registration Law. Leaiiming 
the consideration of this impor, hich 
problem were Chapter President 
liam J. Fell and Membership ym Pp 
President W. R. Clarke. profes 

The meeting was held at Dane Ent 
Cafeteria in Tulsa. 


| New Presidents Assume Office 


The first picture above was made at the Philadelphia Chapter’s recent am this is 
meeting and shows the chapter’s retiring president, Ralph W. Hoch, left, aig AP 
congratulates incoming President Harold L. Bauder before turning the offtagSPE, 


gavel over to him. 


tive 


The photograph at the right is of Major Otto Mald, USAR, who has just bt circles 
elected president of the Bronx County Chapter of the New York State SPE. Mi 
Mald is a construction engineer in the office of the Borough President of tan V: 
Bronx in charge of highways, streets, and sewers. 


Durham announced the names of the 
chairmen of the various State So- 
ciety committees. They are: Harold 
G. Garner, membership; Theodore L. 
Frank, Professional Practice and 
Ethics; Jerome J. Gill, Publications: 
Stanley A. Michael, the outgoing 
president, Public Relations: B. H. 
Backlund, Salaries and Fees; and 
Clifford L. Dier, NSPE-AGC Joint 
Committee. Past President Michael 
was also designated to represent the 
Nebraska SPE on the board of direc- 
tors of the Nebraska Engineering So- 
ciety. 

Former NSPE President Sidney L. 
Stolte was guest speaker for the ban- 
quet at which the new officers were 
introduced. His talk was entitled The 
Future of the World is in the Hands 
of Engineers, and in it Mr. Stolte em- 
phasized the importance of being 
civic-minded as well as achieving 
technical excellence. 


Topeka Meeting 
Features Installatiogsticer 
Of New Offices ir" 


other | 


Highlight of the recent pa 
meeting of the Topeka Society of Pig 
fessional Engineers was the electi@@p.... 
and installation of new officers fort 
1954-55 term. The new administrati 
slate as presented by the Nominati 
Committee included: L. Duane 
rafen, president; W. A. King, i (see s 
president; Carl Hultgren, secretangattend 
Charles B. West, assistant secretal} a 
Signor Fink, treasurer; C. M. Cosi ee 
chapter director; and W. W. Maiti they a 
state director. oy 

Mr. Mains, the outgoing preside 
also presided at the meeting. a 

Ross Keeling, chief engineer for! = 
Kansas Highway Commission, at the 
featured banquet speaker. lem of 


Anoth: 
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Portsmouth P.E.’s 
Sponsor Gala Event 


ion 
sa To 


Tulsa (yy The annual “Ladies’ Night” dinner 
ty was gyjgponsored by the Portsmouth Chapter 
ng withgpf the Ohio can of the most 
ons for gpulstanding banquets to date, accord- 


ng to all reports. The dinner, at 
hich Chapter President Harlan Dan- 
yer presided, marked the climax of 
particularly successful season of 
brofessional and social activities. 
Entertainment for the event was 
wrovided by the local high school’s 
Trojan Minstrel Group” under the 
rection of Kenneth Amick. 
Although the Portsmouth P.E.’s 
have suspended regular monthly 
eetings for the summer season, plans 
Mire already well under way for a se- 
Mies of top-flight programs to start in 
eptember, according to W. H. Wal- 
er, vice president, and G. B. Fuller, 
eretary-treasurer, who have been 


orking on the 1954-55 schedule. 


Raritan Valley P.E.’s 
Honor Frank Mirgain 


Members of the Raritan Valley So- 

iety of Professional Engineers gave 
htestimonial dinner recently to honor 
Frank C. Mirgain of Highland Park, 
N. J., distinguished chapter member 
ho is leaving to accept an appoint- 
ment as dean of engineering at North 
Dakota Agricultural College. (See 
Professional News in Capsule Form. 
this issue. ) 
A past president of the New Jersey 
SPE, Mr. Mirgain has long been ac- 
live in professional engineering 
circles, and particularly in the Rari- 
tan Valley group. Since 1949 he has 
been head of the Department of Civil 
Engineering at the Coopers Union in 
feeti New York City. 

eelil§ In addition to the Raritan Valley 
oficers and members who turned out 
fice tohonor the new dean, representatives 

of the state and national societies and 
other engineering groups also partici- 


aw, Leaf; 
impor 
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: tb pated in the tribute. The dinner was 
aa ‘ held at the Far Hills Inn near New 
Brunswick. 
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THREE PRESIDENTS MEET— 
Another recent meeting of the Raritan 
Valley Chapter of the New Jersey SPE 
(see story above) was marked by the 
attendance of incoming presidents at 
three levels of NSPE membership. The 
Picture at the right shows the three, 
ten presidents-elect. Left to right 
they are: Jerome T. Waldron, the Rari- 
tan Valley group’s newly-elected presi- 
dent; Clarence T. Shoch, now NSPE 
President ; and Charles Stillman, in- 
SPE president of the New Jersey 

Mr. Shoch was the featured speaker 
atthe meeting. He discussed the prob- 
em of unionism. 


presider 


er for ti 
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nginee August, 1954 


New Edition Of 
R. W. Abbet’s Book 
Is Published 


A third revised edition of Robert 
W. Abbett’s book on Engineering 
Contracts and Specifications has re- 
cently been published by John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. 

Mr. Abbett, a member of the New 
York Society, is a partner in the New 
York consulting firm of Knappen- 
Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy. He has 
had extensive experience as a con- 
sultant, engineering teacher, and con- 
struction manager. 

The new edition of his book pre- 
sents the latest, up-to-date informa- 
tion of value to all persons interested 
in the fundamental legal aspects of 
construction work. 


Delaware Society 
Announces New Officers 


Recently-elected for the 1954-55 
administrative term are the following 
officers of the Delaware Society of 
Professional Engineers: Thomas B. 
Evans, president; David L. Arm, 
senior vice president; Whitney R. 
Adams, vice president; Frank O. 
Hayes, secretary; West T. Lamborn, 
Jr., treasurer; and William A. Mc- 
Williams, national director. Mr. Mc- 
Williams’ term as national director 
runs to 1956. 

State directors from the various 
Delaware chapters are: Walter B. Mc- 
Kendrick, Jr., Kent County; John L. 
Bahr, New Castle County; John I. 
Cahalan, New Castle County; and 
Samuel R. Ewing, Sussex County. 

E. Powell Smith is the immediate 
past president of the Society. 


Pennsylvania Engineer 
Receives Citation 


J. Earl Frazier, president and secre- 
tary of Frazier-Simplex, Inc., of 
Washington, Pa., was one of four 
prominent persons receiving Achieve- 
ment Citations at the recent 155th 
commencement of Washington and 
Jefferson College. Mr. Frazier’s award 
was bestowed in recognition of his 
achievements in engineering and also 
for his civic activities in behalf of 
Washington, Pa. 

He is a member of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter of the Pennsylvania SPE and 
also is a past vice president of the 
Washington County Chapter. In addi- 
tion, he has served as director of the 
Washington County Motor Club, as 
chairman of the Washington County 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Economy 
League, and as a director of Wash- 
ington Hospital. 


Architect Addresses 
San Jose Engineers 


Kurt Gross of the architectural firm 
of Gross and Marburg was the fea- 
tured speaker at the July meeting of 
the San Jose Chapter of the California 
Society. Mr. Gross, who is a member 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and a past president of the Coast 
Valleys Chapter of the California 
Council of Architects, discussed the 
AIA organization and activities, edu- 
cational and licensing requirements 
for architects, and architect-engineer 
relations. 

For their August meeting, chapter 
members are planning a field trip 
through the new $50 million Ford as- 
sembly plant at Milpitas. 


- +. more news on page 35 
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Alphabetized Dd Alaban, 
by States Misso Alphe 
by St 
PALMER AND BAKER, INC. WHITMAN, REQUARDT 7 
Consulting Engineers — Architects MERRITT & WELKER & ASSOCIATES B. 
Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision, Con- Engineers es 
Problems, tunnels, Engineers Consultants 
es ways, rpo us Water Systems Natural Gas Systems Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
ey Sewer Systems Streets & Roads Mechanical—Electrical 
Laboratories. Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisals 
Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. ne nae 
Miievey, Louisiana 1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Mary 
A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION CO. ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ngineers 
Mobile, Ala. ASSOCIATES John Ayer Ralph W. Ho 
Bion A. Bowman William L, Hy; 
Inspections—Tests—Analyses <—. Carroll A. Farwell Frank L, pyia 
Sampling Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and J. 
Foundation Investigations Airport Improvements — Power Plants — Wetnt 
Representatives throughout U.S.A Port and ‘Terminal Works 
Member A. C. C. L. Atlanta Georgia BOSTON NEW Yor 9% ‘ 
CONSOER, TOWNSEND METCALF & EDDY — 
KAISER ENGINEERS and ASSOCIATES Engineers 
Water Supply. Sewerage, Flood Control Water, Sewage, Drainage, 
Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company and Drainage. Bridges, Express Highways, pagestsa —, Va 
Paving, Power Plant. Appraisals, Industrial Wastes Problems 
- ports. Traffic Studies, Airpo 
Gas & Electric Transmission Lines Valuations 
1924 B , Oakland 12, California 351 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Hlinois : ' 
a —— 91% N. Indiana St., Greencastle, Ind. Statler Building Boston 16, Masi 
260 G 
C. M. HATHAWAY CRESCENT ENGINEERING COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES | — 
Consulting Engineer COMPANY, INC. Res 
Contracting & Consulting Electrical Engi 
_Blgctrical Mechanical Electronic ontracting onsulting ectrica ngineers Engine ers 
oduct Development—Project Engineering Design, Supervision and Construction Power Generation 
roduction Designs—Plannin 
Research—-Model Work and Pilot Process for Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Manufacturing Industrial Planning 
1815 S. Clarkson St. Denver 10, Colo. 6455 S. Central Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 252 W. Cortland St. Jackson, Michigu 
DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY TI 
F. A. SANDO Consulting Engineers E. Ange 
Consulting Engi Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems CONSULTING DESIGN 
Industrial Plants, Grade Separations, Rail- wit 
Steam Power & Boiler Plants roads, Subways, Power Plants, Express- nishi 
Incineration Plants ways, Tunnels, Municipal Works SPRAY BOOTHS INDUSTRIAL OVEN D 
PARTS WASHERS DUST COLLECTORS 
150 N. Wacker Drive 79 McAllister St. % Oliv 
429 E. 14th Ave. Denver 3, Colo. Chicago 6 San Francisco 2 MT, CLEMENS, MICH. deal 
eali 
CHM polic 
Mechanical — Management — Electronic WILSON & COMPANY THE HIN AN CORPORATION mast 
p Desi Quality Control CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ENGINEERS CORROSION CONTROL—Surveys, Reports 
Investigations — Appraisals — Reports Design, Specifications, Evaluation 
UNDERGROUND UTILITIES — Location 
sy 
921—17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. HOLLOW PILING—Directional Sure 
enver, orado 
Laboratory Division: Bellefonte, Pa. Francis Palms Building —_ Detroit 1, Mich i 
SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY BETTENBURG, TOWNSEND y t 
Testing—inspection—Research—Engineers FOUNDATION AND SOIL & STOLTE pol 
Consultants and specialists in corrosion, Registered Professional La 
Soil Borings—Laboratory Tests Engineers m 
weathering and sunlight testing. Founéation Analys Revorts 
n yses P A complete professional service ame 
3635 Airline Highway 1437 Marshall Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn, comi 
Member A. C. C. L. New Orleans 20, La. Tel.: NEstor 6191 reco 
recte 
eters me H. P. WHITE LABORATORY BLACK & VEATCH 
MECHANICAL TESTING — ANALYSIS 
DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERING Water—Sewage—Electricity—Industty NC 
Reports, Design ictu 
Physical & Chemical Testing Ordnance and Ballistical Research Supervision of Construction ficer: 
tiie ieee Oe High Speed Still and Motion Picture Studies Investigations, Valuation and Rates pi 
Charlotte, N. C., Albany, Ga., Tampa, Fla. Box 331, Bel Air, Maryland 1706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. Myke 
.K 
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p, H. BACKLUND & ASSOCIATES, 
INC, 


Consulting Engineers and Architects 


Architectural, Civil, 
Municipal, Structural. 


>fuse and 
ems 
aluations 


n 16, Masi] 
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tems 


Michiga; 


4924 Poppleton Avenue 
Omaha 6, Nebraska 


W. W. SLOCUM & CO. 
Engineers 


Industrial Engineering 
Complete Project Design 
Management Engineering 


National Newark Building 
744 Broad St. Newark, N. Jd. 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN & 
BERGENDOFF 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges and Structures 


Foundations, Highways 
Administrative Services 


1805 Grand Ave. 55 Liberty Street 
Kansas City 8, Mo. New York 5, N. Y. 


GREER & McCLELLAND 
Consulting Engineers 


FOUNDATION 
INVESTIGATIONS 


98 Greenwood Ave. 2649 N. Main St. 
‘ Montelair, N. J. Houston, Texas 


UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


Engineering Testing & Inspection 
Development — Research — Consulting 


Main Laboratories Hoboken, N. J. 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
' Memphis, New York, Philadelphia 


FRANK E. HARLEY 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Water Works, Sewage, Municipal 
Highways 
Harley Building 
260 Godwin Avenue Wyekoff, N. J. 


BROWN & BLAUVELT 
Industrial Plants, Bridges, Dams, Airports, 
Expressways, Parkways, Highways, Pre- 
liminary Reports, Engineering Design, Con- 
struction Supervision, Material Controls 
and Testing, Municipal Engineering Serv- 

ices, Tax Maps, Surveying 


468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


KNAPPEN-TIPPETTS 
ABBETT-McCARTHY 


Engineers 


Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation, 
Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Subways, Airports, Traffic, Foundations, 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation. 


62 West 47th Street New York City 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 
Consulting Engineers 


28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 
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Los Angeles P.E.’s 
Hold Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner-dance of the Los 


idustry 


n 
Rates 


, Mo. 


gin 


Angeles Chapter, California SPE, was 
held recently at Ciro’s in Hollywood 
with Xavier Cugat’s orchestra fur- 
nishing the music and entertainment. 
During the course of the banquet. 
Oliver E. Deatsch gave a brief address 
dealing with NSPE programs and 
policies. Mr. Deatsch also served as 
master of ceremonies for the event. 


Sabine Chapter 
To Publish Directory 


A resolution that the Sabine Chap- 
ter of the Texas SPE publish a chap- 
ter directory was adopted by the 
members during a recent meeting at 
Lamar Tech. The action was taken on 
amotion by T. Carlton, after a special 
committee headed by Marvin E. Neel 
recommended publication of the di- 
rectory. 


NORTH DAKOTA OFFICERS— 
Pictured at the right are the 1954 of- 
ficers of the North Dakota SPE. They 
are: 1. to r., L. W. Veigel, vice presi- 
dent; A, W. Anderson, president; R. H. 

yhra, national director; and Joseph 

- Kirby, secretary. 
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News From Kansas 


Members of the Eastern Chapter of 
the Kansas Society of Professional 
Engineers gathered recently for a din- 
ner meeting at the Hotel Olathe to 
hear reports of chapter accomplish- 
ments during the past year and greet 
new officers whose election was an- 
nounced during the meeting. 

Incoming president for the Olathe 
area P.E.’s is Paul Haas. Other new 
officers are: Clay Roberts, vice presi- 
dent; A. C. Becker, secretary-treas- 
urer; Malcolm Steele, state director; 
and Raymond Campbell, chapter di- 


rector. 


Klassen Speaks 
In Rockford 


C. W. Klassen, president of the IIli- 
nois Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, was the guest speaker at a re- 
cent meeting of the Rockford Chap- 
ter. Mr. Klassen discussed his ob- 
servations made during a recent trip 
through the Far East and also showed 
slides of photographs made during 
the trip. 

The meeting was held at the Elks 
Club in Rockford, and a buffet din- 
ner was served to the members and 
their guests. 
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New Yq 
Pennsylyay; 


JAMES P. O’DONNELL 


Engineers 


39 Broadway Bowie Building 
New York 6, N. Y. Beaumont, Texas 


GEORGE W. BRANDT, ENGINEER 
Consulting Design 
Mechanical Development Fabrication 


Bex 101 West Milton, Ohie 


CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 

Engineers—Constructors—Managemen 
Design and Surveys Roads and Stry 
Sewer Systems Water won 
Planning Airports 
Bridges Turnpikes Dams 
Dillsburg, Penney] 


Pittsbu: 
Dallas, exas Paris, 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


51 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 


GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH 
Consulting Engineer 


General Structures Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Surveys 
1734 Bella Vista Cincinnati 37, Ohio 


SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 
Consulting Engineers 
Richard E. Dougherty, Consultant 


Airports, Highways, Bridges. Dams, Water 
Supply. Sanitation, Tunnels, Industrial 
Plants, Concrete, Steel, Industrial Waste 
Disposal, Foundations, Soil Studies. 
Civil—Mechanical—Electrical 


101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


EMMET J. McDONALD 
CIVIL ENGINEER 


HIGHWAYS, MUNICIPAL, SURVEYS 
326 S. Main St. Akron 8, Ohie 


-ELECTRO-SEARCH 


Consulting Electronics Engineers 


Specialists on Shielding & Radio. 
Interference Problems 


4837 N. 5th St. Philadelphia 40, 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC, 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEER: 


Furnace Engineering for the EHR 
Glass and Steel Industries 
Engine 
436 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, P 
U. S. A. 


SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 
Consulting Engineers 
Ole Singstad David G. Baillie Jr. 
Tunnels, Subways, Highways 
Foundations, Parking Garages 
Investigations, Reports, Design 
Specifications, Supervision 
24 State St. New York 4, N. Y. 


MAURICE P. MILLIKEN 


Research and Development Consultant 
Professional Engineer 


Experimental stress analysis. Physical test- 
ing, Consultation, Reports, Product Design, 
” Experimentai tests in your plant. 


239 Marguerite Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohie 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 


Design — Construction — Investigation 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


FOUNDATION INVESTIGATIONS 
SOIL MECHANICS—BORINGS 


WATER DISTRIBUTION 
STUDIES—WASTE SURVEYS 
THE H. C. NUTTING CO. 


4120 Airport Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 
2145 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fia. 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 
Engineers 


Design, Reports, Consultation 
Power Plant, Disposal Plant, Water Systems 


NEW YORE, N. Y. 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 
Engineers and Chemists 


Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection — Tests — Supervision 
Consultation — Specifications and 

Investigation of 
Engineering Works and Materials 
1810 North 12th St. Tolede 2, Ohie 


Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 


OKLAHOMA TESTING 
LABORATORIES 


GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC. 


Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpik 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic, Appra MER 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fi, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, "Colombia  Chec 
Serv 

Cata 


LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES— 
Architectural and Engineering Offices 


321 N. Front Street 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania BUIL 

Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting Engisw 
( 
MODJESKI AND MASTERS M 
Consulting Engineers “0 
G. H. Randall 


C. W. Hansen F. M. Masters H. J. Ia 


Design and Supervision of Constructien 
Inspection and Reports 
Bridges, Structures and Foundations 


State St. Bldg. New Orleans, ls 
Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphis, Ps. ( 


CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., INC. Ptodu 


ADACHE & CASE, ENGINEERS Registered Engineers—Chemists Fred 
The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio Okla. Consulting Chemical Engineers 
Test Inspection Industri + Wast 
Consulting Design Reports pec ustrial Water and Waste 
Mechanical e Electrical Civil Member A. C. C. L. 
© Industrial Buildings ° 0. A. Lachbrook M. A. Witte 16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penns. - 
Owner-Director Chief Engineer In ine 
of all 
Fo: 
ELMER S. BARRETT ASSOCIATES AUBURN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
neer 

Heavy Industrial Electrical, Foundation smith 
High and Piping Chemical Analysis of 

ways unicipa 
Bridges. Reports Atomic Energy Work and Electrical In the 
. Paint St. icothe, io 
Phone: 34600 923 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Ps. se 
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Texas- 
Washington 


oRMIT ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Marshall E. Parker, P.E. 
HODIC PROTECTION 
Specifications 
ion 
UNDERGRO PIPING, WATER 
TANKS, OF FSHORE 


BARGES, P 


Building Phone FAirfax 9953 
Street, Houston 2, Texas 


ENGINEERS 
TESTING LABORATORY, INC. 


FOUNDATION AND 
SOIL MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 


Soil Borings Laboratory Tests 
Foundation Analyses Reports 


$313 Main Street Houston, Texas 


THOMAS E. DUCE ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 


Electrical and Mechanical 


Murray Building 
133 8. Brownlee Blvd., Corpus Christi, Tex. 


FORREST and COTTON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Regional Water Supplies 
Water and Sewage Works 
Industrial Development 
Airports — Dams 
Appraisals — Reports 


803 Praetorian Building Dallas 1, Texas 


LLOYD N. ROBINSON, Fel. AFIEE 
Consulting Engineer 


Registered in N. Y., Washington & Alaska 
ELECTRIC POWER 


Generation, Transmission, Distributien 
and Applications 


Stuart Building Seattle 1, Wash. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS... 


List your Card in this Profes- 
sional Directory. Rates: $6.00 
per issue, twelve times basis 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 
1121 15th Street N.W. Wash. 5, D. C. 


EHRCO DIE CASTING SERVICE 


Engineering Consultation—Die Castings 
Equipment—lInstallation 
Die and Product Design 
John R. Ehrbar, P.E., Pres. 


%3 Main Street, Stamford, Connecticut 
Telephone 3-2308 


MERCURY ENGINEERING CO. 
Milton V. Wilker, P.E. 
¢ Automatic Machine & Tool Design 
¢ Checking and General Drafting 
¢ Service Manuals to Govt. Specifications 
¢ Catalogs, Exploded Views, Airbrushed 
Photos, Multilith Plates 


10 W. Erie Ave. Rutherford, N. J. 
GEneva 8-7307 


EASTERN HEAT TREATING 
& BRAZING CORP. 


Precision Heat Treatment and Brazin 
Inductien Heat Heli-Are-Welding 
Hydrogen Atmospheric Cycies 


Affiliated Company :— 
EASTERN METALS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Metallic Bellows Assemblies 


250 West 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Joseph Lipset, P.E., Pres. 


MAX STERN, P.E. 
Consulting Engineer 


Specializing in 
Metallurgy & Engineering Of 
Ferrous & Non-Ferrous Scrap Recovery 


149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BEekman 3-5888 


BUILDERS ESTIMATING SERVICE 


COST ESTIMATES 
QUANTITY SURVEYS 
CONSTRUCTION ANALYSIS 
MATERIAL PURCHASE LISTS 


140 Nassau Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Telephone 
Beekman 3-0883 


POTTEIGER COMPANY INC. 


Builders for Engineers 


328 Tulpehocken Ave., West Reading, Pa. 


U.S.S.R. 
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production for every worker, for 
every section of every plant and 
mine, and for each factory and mine 
a a whole. Failure to attain the 
norms is punished and performance 
i excess is rewarded. Furthermore, 
in industry and science, competitions 
of all kinds are constantly held. 

For example, in a given territory 
there may be a contest among black- 
smiths. The winner receives the title 
of “Eminent Blacksmith,” is hailed 
in the Soviet press as a Soviet “Hero,” 
and is publicly honored by Soviet 
othcials, 

The results of the program of 
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scientific and engineering education 
in industrial expansion in_ the 
U.S.S.R. are of great significance. 
The industrialization programs car- 
ried through prior to the war en- 
abled Russia, during hostilities, to 
produce enormous outputs of war 
materiel. 

Since the war, the pace of its indus- 
trial effort has been steadily and 
greatly increased. Today in the out- 
put of coal, steel, and electricity, Rus- 
sia is the second nation in the world. 
Its production of coal and lignite has 
risen from 146,000,000 short tons in 
1938 to 322,000,000 tons in 1952 and 
will go to 416,000,000 tons in 1955, 
plus 65,000,000 tons of peat. For the 
same period, Great Britain’s produc- 
tion of coal was practically station- 


ary, 254,000,000 tons in 1938, and 
253,000,000 tons in 1952. 

Soviet steel output jumped from 
19,500,000 tons in 1937 to 38,000,- 
000 in 1952 and will exceed 48,000,- 
000 tons in 1955. This compares with 
Great Britain’s output of 17,600,000 
tons in 1952 and the U. S. production 
of 93,300,000 tons in 1952. 

In electric power, Russia’s output 
rose from 36,400,000,000 kilowatt 
hours in 1937 to 116,400,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours in 1952. This is almost 
twice the British output of 59,000,- 
000,000 and the West German out- 
put of 54,000,000,000 in 1952. It is 
still far below our American total of 
462,600,000,000 kilowatt hours, but 
the rate of Russia’s increase is more 
rapid than ours. 

We have in these figures the pic- 
ture of a nation gearing its economy 
to preparation for war on a tremen- 
dous scale. Remember that Hitler’s 
Germany was producing only 25,000,- 
000 tons of steel when he started 
World War II in 1939. Remember, 
too, that if Soviet rulers so desire they 
can devote practically their entire ton- 
nage of steel to war requirements. 
With only 10,000,000 tons of steel 
production available to Russia out- 
side the area overrun and devastated 
by the German armies during the 
war, the Soviets turned out planes, 
tanks, machine guns, shells, and am- 
munition at a rate that, in many in- 
stances, equalled that of the United 
States and in some categories sur- 
passed our production, although we 
had seven or eight times as much 
steel output. 

The mining picture is a little dif- 
ferent, however. When the Kremlin 
rulers ruthlessly, mercilessly, and un- 
waveringly started to regiment and 
sacrifice the lives of their people to 
build up overwhelming economic 
power, they understood that its 
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cornerstone is modern, efficient coal 
mining. The development of a crea- 
tive mining machinery industry, 
therefore, was a basic necessity. They 
had foreign machines of many kinds, 
cutters, loaders, conveyors, drills, and 
pneumatic picks, of British, Amer- 
ican, and German origin in their 
mines. Furthermore, they had and 
have unimpeded access to all the 
patents and to the technical and scien- 
tific publications, both private and 
governmental, with all their immeas- 
urable wealth of information, that 
record the current industrial and 
scientific progress of the Western 
World in mining. 


Tuy copied such of these machines 
as would give them the most im- 
mediate increase in mechanization, 
but even before the war they were 
designing new and more productive 
machines for their own particular 
conditions. Their main objective was 
mechanized continuous mining and 
they produced numbers of continuous 
mining machines of various types for 
use on their long wall mining faces. 


In an article in the “New Sketch,” 
of India, on June 18, 1953, A. M. 
Terpigorev, member, Academy of Sci- 
ence and Stalin Prize Laureate. said: 
“Practically: all the arduous opera- 
tions had been mechanized already 
before the war. And, in recent years, 
Soviet designers, working in coopera- 
tion with engineers and miners, have 
created more than 130 new types of 
‘machines. The Soviet coal-mining in- 
dustry occupies ‘first place in the 
world for the degree of mechaniza- 
tion of labour.” 


That statement is strictly a piece 
of glittering propaganda designed to 
impress Nehru and the people of 
India with the alleged miracles of 
Soviet industry and the heaven of 
Russian Communism. Let us apply a 
few hard facts to Comrade Terpigo- 
rev’s rhetoric. First, if Soviet de- 
signers have created more than 130 
new types of machines, when they 
need only a dozen or so, that means 
that more than 100 of them have 
been failures. Second, from Soviet 
publications themselves, we have con- 
vincing evidence that the Russian 
coal mines are far from being com- 
pletely and wonderfully mechanized. 

Thus. one of Pravda’s correspond- 
ents, in an article a year ago, criti- 
cizing the inadmissible lag _ of 
mechanization in the Moscow Basin, 
stated that: “. . . coal loading with 
the help of combines and loading 


machines has been mechanized _al- 
most 30 per cent in the Donets Basin 
and 40 per cent to 50 per cent in 
Karaganda and the Kuznetsk Basin 
. . . but only 4.5 per cent in the 
Moscow Basin.” 

Another glimpse of the facts is 
permitted through the visit of a com- 
mittee of Scottish Communist coal 
miners to the Donbas, the big coal 
producing field in the Ukraine, last 
summer. They visited two of the best 
mines in that field, Nikitovka 4/5 
and Number 1 Central in Crazna- 
mesk. The chairman of that commit- 
tee, Mr. Abe Moffat, made a secret 
report on his return to Scotland. 

Pages from that report not only 
show pictures of machines being 
used underground, but give some 
very interesting figures. For instance, 
Nikitovka 4/5 has 3,500 employees, 
including outside workers, and the 
mine produces 1,000,000 short tons 
of coal per year, or about 3,800 tons 
per shift. This is approximately 1.2 
tons per man per shift, from a sup- 
posedly superior mine. That output 
is no better than the average for all 
the mines in Great Britain and is 
decidedly below the figure for British 
mines that have been fully mecha- 
nized. It compares with an average of 
6.4 tons per man shift for all Ameri- 
can mines. But many American 
mines, fully mechanized with our 
most modern equipment, average 20 
to 30 tons per man shift. 


Att Number 1 Central, another mine 
employing 3.500 workers, including 
administrative, outside and building 
workers, etc., 2.350 tons is the daily 
output. If one-third of the men em- 
ployed there were used in work ex- 
traneous to mining, the output would 
still be no better than 1 ton per 
man per shift. 

Thus, the actual facts show a great 
divergence between the grand over-all 
results claimed by the Kremlin rulers 
and advertized to their people as 
solid accomplishments and the day 
by day performance in their coal 
mines. 

But in the higher jevels of the 
Soviet coal mining administration. 
there is vision, determination, and 
planning for new machines and tech- 
niques that must command our in- 
terest and respect. In July, 1953, 
U.S.S.R. First Deputy Minister of the 
Coal Industry, A. Kuzmich, listed the 
future objectives of his organization. 
They include machines and methods 
for continuous, automatic mechanical 
mining, including mechanized timber- 
ing and continuous rock tunneling 
machines. 

From abundant sources, we know 


that Russian manufacturing is ¢, 
acterized by wide variations ; 
technological advancement, mang 
ment, and _ operating efficieng, 
within and between different 
tries. 


The best showing is in the ma, 
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In general, the poorest Soviet pefy 
formances are found in the textile Frank 
sugar refining, paper, cement, chemi (. M. 
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Over-all man-year productivity is w = 
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plant and equipment is fairly good Emm 
but the quality of their labor fore 
is poor because of a very large po Merri 
portion of female and child labor} Maur 
In agriculture, women constitute Modj 
about 60 per cent of all labor, in 
civilian non-agricultural employment} Qklat 
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men, during the war, both above and Parso 
underground constituted nearly the 
entire labor force, even today 20 pet Rad; 
cent of the employees are women.— y. 
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services, and commerce employ § Robe 
to 80 per cent women. This, of cours, 
is, in part, due to the enormous loss § F. A 
of manpower, 25,000,000 men, di- Seely 


rectly and indirectly, during the wat _ 
The task of industrializing Russia bia 
is so huge that it cannot all be done 


under top priority. Furthermore, 
hasten the accomplishment of thei} 
major objectives, the Soviet leader} sy, 
have set up severe stresses in thet} John 
economy and_ between different Tole 
groups in their population. Thus 
workers in the machine tool, trans ¥ 
portation, and armament industrie 
are paid more than twice as much #9 wy). 
workers in many other manufacturing 
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Professional 
ARE YOU RECOGNIZED 
BY THIS EMBLEM ? 


It is a testimonial to professional 
integrity—characterizing the wearer 
as a competent professional 
man, one whose government has faith 
in his ability to practice his pro- 
fession. The beautiful gold-on-black 
emblem is available in three styles 
as a pin, charm, or miniature 
lapel button. The official Engineer- 
In-Training shield is also available in 
the same styles and at the same — 
prices. See the coupon below. 


CERTIFICATES 


AVAILABLE, TOO 


If you aren’t among 
the hundreds who have 
already done so, now 
is the time to order 
several membership 
certificates. They are 
impressively done with 
your name, state and, 
if applicable, your 
chapter designation. Order certificates for your home and office 
today. Also available with Engineer-In-Training insigne. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
1121 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


I am enclosing my check in the amount of $....... — for which please send me 
For Professional Engineers and E.1.T.5 


(_) Certificate No. 1 with Chapter and State designation, priced at $1.50 [J 
[_] Certificate No. 2 with State designation, priced at $1.50 a 
{_] Emblem, mounted as a charm, priced at $6.00 [} 
{_}] Emblem, mounted as a pin, priced at $6.00 
Miniature Emblem, mounted on lapel button (34”), priced at $3.50 [] 


Society of Professional Engineers: 
State 

Chapter 
Charms and Pins (exclusive of lapel buttons) engraved upon request 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Minimum 3 lines. 


Undisplayed: $1.50 per line. 
Displayed: Same rate as General 


Advertising. 
Positions Wanted: ~ 
per line. Displayed, 50% off Gen- 


eral Advertising Rates. 
Box Number chargeable as one line. 
Mail Box Number replies to: 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 


1121 15th St., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Business Opportunities 


WELL RATED MANUFACTURER of per- 
manent magnetic equipment is interested 
in new magnetic product ideas and new 
magnetic products which can be devel- 
oped, manufactured and sold. Before 
sending any information, write for com- 
plete instructions covering procedure to 
be followed in submitting your magnetic 
product idea or development for consid- 
eration, address your request to Box 
802-B, ‘AMERICAN’ ENGINEER. 


Courses, Training 


ENGINEERS 


Learn Construction 
Management 


Complete course in the practical ‘‘know-how’’ of organ- 
izing and directing large projects on construction. For 
sample lessons and full particulars—write: 
GEO. E. DEATHERAGE & SON 
Construction Consultants 
41i1—5th Ave. So. Lake Worth, Fla. 


Engineers’ Supplies 


For Engineers and Architects—Title Blocks, 
specification boxes, symbols, standard 
components and sub-assemblies, standard 
cross sections . . . in fact, anything that 
appears on your drafting board over and 
over again, printed on sheets of matte 
surfaced acetate-backed with a heat re- 
sistant adhesive, ready tO use in an 
instant... nG special equipment re- 

quired, just stick ’em down... that’s 
ail! Write Stanpat, Dept. AE, White. 
stone 57, New York. 


Positions Wanted 


CIVIL ENGINEER with some Electronic 
eaperience, EIT Ohio, 1952 graduate with 
Civil Eng. Completed 42 week elec- 

tronic course in USAF, 1 yr. exp. as Air 
Electronics Officer. Desires position 
where knowledge of Civil Engr. and 
Electronics can be used ee a Avail- 
able Oct, 1, 1954. Location in U. S. Salary 
open. Age 24. Write Box 702, AMERICAN 


REGISTERED ENGR.—BSCE. Age 34. 
Married. 13 yrs. diversified experience 
field & office incl. structural design, heavy 
constr.. WW II engr. officer. Presently 
mech. maint. engr. at major plant. Look- 
ing for position of responsibility and op- 
- Box 703 AMERICAN ENGI- 


LOOKING? 


If you are an employer 
looking for capable en- 
gineers, or if you are an 
engineer looking for a 
new position, try an AE 
Classified Ad.— 


They get results! 


Position Available 


PROJECT ENGINEER 


Nationally known manufacturer de 
sires a project engineer under 40 (M.E. 
Degree) to assume 


TOP ENGINEERING POSITION 
in its Tin Can Division. 


Must have at least 5 years’ experience 
in most all phases of Tin Can Manufac- 
turing, such as designing, layout and 
can machinery operation. Knowledge of 
can machinery desirable. 

Will have charge of designing, layout 
and installing of tin can machinery in 
present can — as well as new tin 
can plants. ere is an excellent, perma- 
nent position with promotionai oppor- 
tunity for a qualified engineer. 


Please state age, education, ex- 
perience, salary desired, and other 
information. 


Box 801-A, AMERICAN ENGINEER 


Placement Service 


The following positions are listed 
with The Ohio Engineers’ Placement 
Service, Inc., address below: 


DESIGN ENGINEER, 5 years’ exp. in 
printing press design. Ability to assume 
full responsibility for the design of a 
complete printing press; preferably a 
sheet-fed offset press. Successful design 
exp. in heavier machinery will be con- 
sidered; creative design ability such as 
patents held, etc. Considerable board 
work as well as some liaison with ex- 
perimental and research departments. 
Age 30 to 45. Salary $7,000 to $9,000 
Northern Ohio. (6-S-5) 


STRUCTURAL Engrs. exp. in structural 
steel erection and detailing. Age over 30 
for top position (small amount of detail- 
ing work) $7,000 to $8,000. Also, position 
for young structural engr. with some 
experience. (90-S-1) 


INDUSTRIAL Engr. with min. 5 to 10 yrs.’ 
intensive exp. in material handling. Exp. 
in time study and incentive programs. 
$8,000 to $10,000. (109-S-5) 


DESIGN — MECHANICAL or 
EMICAL Engr. min. of 6 yrs. in de- 
a. of gaseous pipeline distribution or 
similar exp. Knowledge necessary of re- 
lated problems in compressor operation, 
piping manifolds and controls, pressure 
vessels, piping flexibilities, etc., associ- 
ated with such design. Must be capable 
of supervising major process piping de- 
sign installations and modifications. Gen- 
eral exp, in vacuum systems and heat 
transfer also helpful. Salary open. 
(174-S-1) 


SAFETY ENGINEER—Min. 4 years’ exp. 
as safety engr. in heavy industry. Anv 
engineering degree acceptable. Avnproxi- 
mate salary range $508 to $600. (174-S-5) 


MANAGER PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT— 
Age 30 to 45 only. Chemical Engr. degree 
or a major in chemistry, with sev. yrs. 
in processing or product devel. To man- 
age a product development program. Re- 
port directly to president and be in top 
management group. Exp. in rubber and 
plastic coating helpful but not essential. 
Mfer. of Nationally advertised product. 
Located in small town in central Ohio. 
300 emplovees. Attractive salary and 
stock options. (2 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING INSTRUC- 
tor needed by an Ohio University for 
ensineering subjects. preferablv having 
a background in thermodynamics, fluid 
mechanies. heat transfer, heating and air 
conditioning or refrigeration. Should be 
able to handle at least two of these sub- 
jects. Additional opportunity for re- 
search and devel. make salary compara- 
ble with industry. (204-N-1) 


(Small service charge) 
THE OHIO PLACEMENT 
SERVICE, INC. 
5 East Long St., ein 15, Ohio 
Affiliated with OSPE 


U.S.S.R. 
(Continued from page 38) 


industries, even in the same toy, 
and territories, and they are pag Per 
five times as much as workers on thgplckEL 
farm. These stresses are adversehfl 10 | 
affecting their over-all efficiency ay 
progress. 


crucial fact about Comm 
Russia we must ever keep wie 
mind; namely, when the Soviet leg 
ers give top priority to a particu 
project and, regardless of all ing 
ference, ruthlessly focus their balm 
brains and facilities on that one gj 
jective, as a lens focuses the light an 
heat of the sun to an incandeseey Mr. I 
point, they accomplish amazing jp 
sults. Witness the developments jgphas be 
their military aircraft, nuclear fission Const! 
and atomic bombs. Therefore, wKopak 
must not for one moment underratfias a 
the immeasurable danger presente consult 
by the U.S.S.R.’s implacable Franc 
termination to destroy us. 
In this situation, we rely upon ou 
statesmen in the present “cold” war 
and upon our armed forces if it be 
comes a “hot” war. But we must pr 
member every moment that in th 
end both our political and militay 
leaders rely upon us. The infiniter 
sponsibility rests upon our engineefy 
scientists, and manufacturers to oii 
strip our Soviet enemies and to main 
tain such superiority over them tif yy 
fear of instant retaliatory obliteratin 
will keep the peace of this world. f)etroi 
It is my own conviction that we cai trom 
do it if we all understand the im pgyan 
mensity and the nature of our task, avger 
and this includes our government \ice p: 
officials and especially the member of 
of Congress. CARBII 
God grant that we assume the te § Stew: 
sponsibility with full knowledge Of of dev 
its gravity and discharge our cons Bhas a 
quent obligations to the full.—End EXPOE 


has be 

WALT 

Are You a Chapter Public of 
Relations Committee hamec 
Chairman? ARN 

is. 


If so, your name and mailing ad-|§ of T, 
dress should be on file at NSPE head | 
Headquarters. The first mailings 
of material for NSPE’s expanded 
PR program will begin in early fall. 
You will want the Public Relations C.D 
Kit and other valuable aids that will |f Assoc 
be sent to every PR Committee |F trict ¢ 
Chairman. Fla., 


If you have not already done 59, 
send your name and mailing ad- 
dress now to National Headquar|f Mana 
ters, 1121 15th St., N.W., Washing: | has j 
ton, D. C. 
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Strictly Business 


Personalities . . . The election of Joun O. 


ers on ppickEL, Rus and H. Bruce, 
adversehfalR. 10 partnership in the New York consulting engineer- 


iency 


ing firm of Parsons, BRINCKER- 
HOFF, Hatt & MAacpona.p has 
recently been announced. . . . The 
MELLoN-StuarT Co., Pittsburgh, 


clearly jim has announced the appointments 
Viet leg a of Howarp E. DyKEMAN as chief 
engineer and Don E. BENSON as 
all manager of construction. . . . 
heir hes 3 Rosert S. Price has been named 
t one oh general manager of the SEIBERLING 


light ang 
andescey 
aZing te 


Mr. Dykeman 


Russer Company’s Plastics Divi- 
sion at Newcomerstown, O., near 
Akron. . A. RALPH ECKBERG 


ments jhas been elected president and a director of RIDGE 
ar fission CoNSTRUCTION CORPORATION, a subsidiary of EASTMAN 
fore, CoMPANY. .. . Admission of ARNOLD H. VOLLMER 
underraifeas a general partner of Brown & BrLauveLt, New York 
presentegconsulting engineers, has been announced jointly by 
able L. Brown and A. BLAUVELT. ... 


upon ou 
war, 
if it be 
must te. 
t in the 
military 
finite re 


AMERICAN Locomotive COMPANY 
has announced the appointment of 
F. B. ReyBoLp as assistant to 
W. F. Lewis, vice president—mar- 
keting. .. . Dwicut H. Lapp has 
been named manager of the Dallas, 
Tex., plant of FepeRAL ELECTRIC 
Propucts Company and its sub- 


ngineen, sidiary, Paciric ELEctric MANv- 
s to Olt. FACTURING CORPORATION. 
to main. 


that 


iteration 


Joun W. Mason has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the 


Mr. Mason 


orld. FDetroit office of ALLEN-BRADLEY Company, electrical con- 
t we cn trol manufacturers of Milwaukee, Wis. . . . ARTHUR C. 
the im § Bayan has been named vice president and general man- 
ur task, Baer of consumer products and WittiaM H. FEATHERS, 
ernmen! f vice president and general manager of industrial products 
nember of NaTioNAL CARBON CoMPANY, a division of UNIoN 
CaRBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION; and WALTER A. 
the Steer has been appointed vice president in charge 
edge of of development for the same firm... . JEREMIAH TEMPONE 
cons has accepted appointment as an engineer with the 
—End.§ txrort-Import BANK OF WasHINGTON. .. . E. G. RoBBINs 
tas been appointed general manager of construction for 
Water Kippe Constructors, INC., engineers and build- 
of New York and Houston... . R. F. Eocar has been 
e tamed to head the new regional Chicago offices of the 
Warner Evectric Brake & CLutcH Company of Beloit, 
Wis... . Harotp E. Lewis has joined the sales staff 
of THE ParKER APPLIANCE Company, Cleveland, to 
‘ila ead the firm’s hydraulics training program. 
anded 
y fall. |— According to an announcement made in Chicago by 
ations |B. D. Franks, president of the PorTLanp CEMENT 
at will |F Association, James E. Dunn has been designated dis- 
mittee } Irict engineer in charge of the Association’s new Orlando, 
fla, office, while ANDREW J. SpRADLIN has been named 
ne s0,|§ 0 head another new office in New Orleans, La. D. L. 
g ad-|P HANEY has been selected to succeed Mr. Dunn as 
quar: Manager of the Washington, D. C., office... . E. H. Stau 
hing: has joined the OLympic Screw & Rivet Corp. Downey. 
al. as vice president and director of sales... . VICTOR 
—}* has been appointed manager of AIRSUPPLY 
August, 1954 


Company of Beverly Hills, Cal., a division of THE 
GarRRETT CorporaTion. . . . J. A. Zurn Merc. Co., 
AMERICAN FLEXIBLE CoupLiNG CompaANy, Erie, Pa., and 
its associates have announced the appointments of JOHN 
HENRY ZURN as vice president in charge of sales and 
ALBERT A. BAKER as sales administrator. . . . LEONARD 
Limon has been named manager of the Industrial Boiler 
Feed Department of Graver WATER CONDITIONING Com- 
PANY, a division of GRAVER TANK & Mre., INc., N. Y. 
> 


New Industrial Laboratories ... A new 
laboratory of the RoBERTSHAW-FULTON ConTROLS Com- 
PANY is nearing completion at Anaheim, California. 
According to JoHn A. ROBERTSHAW, company president, 
the new facility will be devoted solely to the research 
and development of “advanced, intricate and complex de- 
vices required by modern warfare.” . . . A new multi- 
million-dollar sound laboratory and test center for the 
world’s most powerful transformers will be built at 
ELEectRiC CoRPORATION’s Transformer 
Division plant in Sharon, Pa., according to FRANK L. 
SNYDER, vice president in charge of the division. The 
proposed over-all building for the test center has been 
designed by Prack AND PrRaAck of Pittsburgh and the 
sound laboratory by COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES of 
Jackson, Mich. . . . Construction has recently begun on 
a new Pittsburgh research center for the Jones & 
LAUGHLIN STEEL CoRPORATION, according to HERBERT 
W. Grawam, vice president in charge of research. It is 
expected that the laboratory will be completed by mid- 
1955; it will house the more theoretical of the corpora- 
tion’s research activities. PRacK & PRACK are the archi- 
tects, while RaGNAR Benson, INC., are the contractors. 


Operational Expansion ... A new plant for 
the production of vinyl acetate monomer is to be built 
by Arr Repuction Company, Inc., of New York at 
Calvert City, Ky. The plant, which will have a capacity of 
30,000,000 pounds per year, is scheduled to be in 
operation early in 1956. Engineering of the new plant 
will be by the Lummus Company. .'. . Completion of an 
expansion program and the consequent moving of office 
and production facilities to Michigan City, Ind., has 
been announced by the PHILLIPs DriLL CompPANy, manu- 
facturers of Phillips self-drilling expansion shells. 


New Firms ... Howarp Founpry Company has 
announced the formation of a new Chicago subsidiary, 
Howarp Etectric Company, which will manufacture a 
new type of electrical underfloor 
system for office and industrial 
buildings. James W. Hupson has 
been named general manager and 
A. J. CARROLL, assistant manager 
in charge of engineering and pro- 
duction. . . . RicHarp C. THomp- 
son and FRANK E. CorNWALL, 
president and executive vice-presi- 
dent of Macco Panpaciric Co., 
international engineers and con- 
tractors, have announced:in New 
York that they have acquired all 
of the outstanding stock and current construction 
contracts of that company and will in the future operate 
under the corporate name of THOMPSON-CoRNWALL, INC. 
Mr. Thompson will serve as president of the new firm. 


Mr. Hudson 
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New 


AMERICAN ENGINEER August, 1954 NEW SEPARATORY Item | 
1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. | 
stopcock lubrication and freezing 
Please send information on Item | to: | The “Ultramax” valve of the separatory fy, 
| nel consists of a teflon plug which turns 
| the natural glazed surface of an ungr 
(Title) | of tubing action 
product contamination is avoided becay. 
valve lubricants are unnecessary. The ing them 
| f the 
fuel being handled. Various funnel gigg'S ™! 
TTT | from 30 ml to 2 liters are available 
| globe type, squibb type, or cylindrical type over 
AMERICAN ENGINEER August, 1964 
NEW DRAFTING TAPE APP 
1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
A new drafting tape has just been introduced by Behr-Manning Ar 
Please send information on Item 2 to: Corp. which should relieve some sticky problems for the whole Unit 
league of workers who must use the drawing board or drafting sign 
gu st us e drawing board or drafting sign 
| table. Because of its controlled adhesive qualities, the new 
(Title) | will: hold tracing paper or cloth firmly on drafting or drawing and 
| boards; come off the roll cleanly, apply easily; leave no defacing surf 
ali | or discoloring marks on the drawing paper or cloth. Resists break-§j me 
ing off during unrolling and application but, at the same time surf 
crosswise readily enough so user needs no scissors. 
may 
AMERICAN ENGINEER Avsus, 954 | SPEEDS USE OF FIRE EXTINGUISHERS Item 39) CUI 
1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. | : Th 
Rubber-tired ball bearing cart, known int 
Please send information on Item 3 to: has been by 
-hemical Co, to transport their dry chemicd 
n | fire extinguishers quickly to the scene of: or 
cord 
(Title) | are dispersed over large areas. Can easily diste 
| pound extinvuisher mounted on unit can he 
SS | equipped with six feet of rubber hose, per ik 
mitting operation of extinguisher from can. 
44” hich. 16” wide. 13” deep, 16 pounk 
AMERICAN ENGINEER August, 1954 | Co 
1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
| An improv si ildi A 
proved design for concrete buildin y 
Please send information on Item 4 to: | blocks, which is said to provide increased Ver 
nou! 
| strength of construction and a 20% decreast laid 
dog nes | in the overall building costs, has been de bini 
(Title) veloped by the American Webco Corp. 
| design includes a sizable increase in cell wich 
ss 25% without adding additional weight. Im Fin 
| mission, eliminate moisture penetration. paci 
HC 
AMERICAN ENGINEE August, 1954 NEW “GREEN END" ENGINEERS RULE Item 5 
1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. \ 
A new “Green End” Engineers k 
. * | 116 made by Stanley Tools, is designed 10 § , 
Please send information on Item 5 to: | Civil Engineers, Surveyors, and general cat Ie 
tractors—for those who use 10ths and 100ths , 
| hea 
| of a foot, or feet in inches by 16ths, on th 80-C 
(Title) | job. One side features engineer's marking ing 
— inside flat reading graduated in 10ths and clut 
100ths of a foot so that figures and gradu 
6B 
| tions lie close to the work. Called “mistake pre 
| proof” because foot and decimal marking py 
| appears at each 10th, and ye foot 8 pin, 
marked in red. Double edge graduations 
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This column describes new products of general interest to professional engineers. For 
further information, fill in the coupon provided and mail to the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


NEW CIRCUIT BREAKER 


Trumbull Components Department of 
General Electric Company today announced 
anew Type “R” Circuit Breaker for the 
residential construction market. Competi- 
tively priced. Features include a_ positive 
action mechanism, which enables the con- 
tacts to break instantly thereby protecting 
them from excessive burning and arcing; a 
trip indicating handle to show which breaker 
is tripped. Even if handle is held on, trip 
free contacts will open under an excessive 
overload or short circuit. Listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 


Item 6 


NEW HOT SURFACE ALUMINUM PAINT Item 7 


An improved hot surface aluminum paint is announced by 
United Laboratories, Inc. as formula “SP-415.” Coating is de- 
signed purposely for all metal surfaces subjected to heat up to 
1000° F. Combines fine aluminum paste with a special vehicle 
and is shipped in double compartment containers. Applied to 
surfaces while warm, it is purposely adapted for use on such equip- 
ment as boilers, pipes, heaters, flues, retorts, and other similar 
surfaces subjected to heat. Applied by brush or spray; takes only 
two hours to dry. One gallon covers about 500 square feet and 
may be applied either interior or exterior. 


CURVIMETER REGISTERS FOOTAGE Item 8 


The time-consuming difficulties of blue- 
print scaling have become a thing of the 
past with the introduction of the Minerva 
Curvimeter. This high-precision instrument, 
developed by M. Ducommun Company, re- 
cords up to 2400 feet uf straight or curved 
distances, a unique and exclusive Minerva 
feature. It is simple to operate and easy to 
handle, yet gives split-second, accurate meas- 
urements that will be particularly valuable 
in estimating, purchasing, construction and 
engineering applications. 


COMBINATION CALIPER-HEIGHT GAGE 


Item 4 | 
e building A Tadically new Mauser combination | 
nese Vernier Caliper and Height Gage is an- | 
decrease NUnced by George Scherr Co. The “Micro- 
; been de lock, features an entirely new design, com- 
‘orp. Nex bining the time-saving advantages of quick- 
> in cells *diustment and rigid tightness of the slide, 
rength by with a micromatic fine adjustment mechan- | 
eight. In @ S™- Omitting the commonly used separate | 
ind trans Fine Adjustment Slide results in approxi- | 
aide mately one inch increase of measuring ca- | 
pacity. 
Hear! HOLDER FOR LEADS OF ALL DIAMETERS Item 10 
No. | 
in fe Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co. Inc., is introducing | 
neral Col = first push-button holder for use with | 
nd 100th: = of all diameters in all degrees. The | 
on the cart of the newly-invented holder is the 
~ marking so-called Adapto-Clutch, a gold-lined and 
10ths and engineered collet to tightly 
1 gradut clutch leads of any diameter, from 9H to 
“mistake - Guaranteed slip-proof against vertical | 
marking @ P'€Ssure and turn-proof in all lead sharpen- | 
1 foot is tS and machines. Knurled for easy grip- | 
duations | 


ginee! 
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Please send information on Item 7 to: 


City and Zone 
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Please send information on Item 8 te: 


City and Zone 
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Please send information on Item 9 to: 


(Title) 
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Please send information on Item 10 to: 


(Title) 
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| (Title) 
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“,..through a 


person-to-person 


CANVASS...” 


ROBERT S. MACFARLANE 


President 
Northern Pacific Railway Company 


“Combine a good product with enthusiastic salesmanship, capably directed, and 
favorable results are reasonably certain. This winning combination through a 
person-to-person canvass recently added more than 8,000 employees of the 
Northern Pacific Railway to the Payroll Savings Plan for purchase of U. S. 
Savings Bonds. It is gratifying to me that the organized efforts of Northern 
Pacific personnel not only have resulted in substantially increased systematic 
saving and a greater investment in America’s future by our employees, but that 
the Treasury Department is using our campaign as an example throughout the 
railroad industry in its efforts to step up regular purchases through payroll 


deductions.” 


The U. S. Savings Bond is a good product . . . Payroll 
Savers are enthusiastic Bond Salesmen . . . company 
spirit was good because everybody on the Road knew 
that Mr. Macfarlane was 100% behind the effort to 
increase employee participation in Northern Pacific’s 
Payroll Savings Plan. 

But, there was still another, and very important, 
factor in the success of Northern Pacific’s campaign 
that added more than 8,000 new Payroll Savers — a 
Person-to-Person Canvass. ~ 

A good Person-to-Person Canvass is an organized 
employee effort that puts a Payroll Savings Applica- 
tion Blank in the hands of every man and woman in 
the company. There is no pressure, no drive to “sign 
up.” Every employee is free to make his own decision. 
That’s all there is to a Person-to-Person Canvass, but 
in literally thousands of companies, as on the Northern 
Pacific, a high percentage of employees want to build 


1954 goal is 9,000,000 Payroll Savers. It can be reacheal 


their personal security and are quick to join the Paya 


roll Savings Plan when its availability and many 4 
vantages are brought to their personal attention. 


Upwards of 8,000,000 employed men and women ai@ 
enrolled in the Payroll Savings Plan, most of them aa 
result of Person-to-Person Canvasses. Each month thes 
Payroll Savers invest more than $160,000;000. Tht 


if you and other executives will take a personal intem 
est in the Plan and what it means to your employee 
your company and your country. 

If your company has the Payroll Savings Plan yous 
State Director will be glad to help you organize® 
Person-to-Person Canvass that should increase emf 
ployee participation to 50%, 60% or more. If you d@ 
not have a plan he will show you how easy it is tom 
stall one. Write to Savings Bond Division, U. S. Treat 
ury Department, Washington, D. C. ee 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 


thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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@ Engineering with EERING 
Hoover Commission 

By 

Robert Heiler, 


of Robert Heller and Associates 


Mr. Heller Reviews the Hoover Commission’s Work with Complex Government Departments 


... Also 


J Bineering Models—the Answer Complete Report on Plus Late Washington News, 
to Industrial Headaches @ NSPE’s New Building @ Special AE Report, 
—A Photo Story— Professional Items 
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... NEW LITERATURE ... 


To help the offering firms determin 
which literature you require, when he 
questing an item, be sure to lis, all 
specifications shown . . . and 


saw it in the AMERICAN ENGINERR 


ASPHALTIC COATINGS BOOKLET— 
The Insul-Mastic Corporation of Amer- 
ica is offering an eight-page booklet 
providing considerable asphaltic pro- 
tective coating information in easily 
read form. In addition to rust preven- 
tion, the booklet names the following 
uses of Insul-Mastic reinforced as- 
phaltic coatings: Vaporsealing thermal 
insulation, waterproofing building 
walls, dampening sound and _ vibra- 
tion, controlling condensaiion and in- 
sulating. The booklet is available 
upon request. Write to The Insul- 
Mastic Corporation of America, 1141 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
—AE— 
DISPERSIONS FOR INDUSTRY 
BULLETIN — How “dag” colloidal 
dispersions serve industry in a wide 
range of uses is thoroughly treated in 
a new Bulletin published by Acheson 
Colloids Co. A centerfold table lists 
40 basic dispersions of graphite, 
molybdenum disulfide, vermiculite, 
and zinc oxide, in carriers such as wa- 
ter, oil, volatile hydrocarbons, resin 
solutions, alcohol, glycol, and wax 
emulsions. 108 specific products and 
processes aided by “dag” dispersions 
are mentioned. In addition to the 
more common lubrication, metal- 
working and electrical applications, 
selected dispersions used as interior 
and exterior coatings for television 
tubes, opaquers for the graphic arts, 
reproducible soil standards for tex- 
tile and detergency research are 
among those mentioned. Available 
from Acheson Colloids Company, Di- 
vision of Acheson Industries, Inc., 


Port Huron, Mich. 


RIDE—A sixty page manual, enti- 
tled Peladow, gives a complete and 
authoritative report on the newly 
developed, high-test, pellet-type cal- 
cium chloride and is published by 
The Dow Chemical Co. It explains 
the rapid and simple unloading 
methods that have been devised for 
the pellets, storage and handling of 
calcium, and points out the signifi- 
cance of the bulk factor. Sections 
are devoted to Peladow’s use in con- 
nection with highways, concrete. 
tire ballast, coal shipments, and 
others. Featured is a step-by-step, 
illustrated explanation of the rec- 
ommended procedure for unloading 
tank cars of dry Peladow by a 
process of dissolving with water and 
pumping to storage or mobile units 
or immediate application. Thirty- 
five photographs and a dozen chart» 
and graphs are incorporated in the 
wenunal. The manual can be ob- 
sins 


PELLET-TYPE CALCIUM CHLO- 


GRADALL PUBLICATIONS — A 
factual, four-page folder concisely re- 
viewing the recently announced 
Crawler-Mounted Gradall has just 
been issued by the Gradall Division 
of the Warner & Swasey Co., showing 
how the crawler is driven and ma- 
neuvered with hydraulic power, cov- 
ers the controls for the machine, and 
gives its working ranges in chart 
form. Warner & Swasey also an- 
nounce “The Gradall Man,” a quar- 
terly for owners and _ operators. 

Each issue will contain a feature 
story on a_ construction project 
involving earth-moving problems. 
Write to The Warner & Swasey Com- 
pany, 5701 Carnegie Avenue, Cleve- 
land 3. 


HEAT EXCHANGER TUBES 
BOOKLET — Aluminum heat ex- 
changers is the subject of “Alcoa 
Aluminum Heat Exchanger Tubes,” 
latest in the Aluminum Co. of 
America technical booklet series. 
Aleoa’s new booklet presents the 
complete story on these tubes, em- 
phasizing factors that provide the 
combination of low cost and corro- 
sion resistance which makes alumi- 
num heat exchanger tubes attrac- 
tive to industry. Part of the 24- 
page, two-color booklet covers the 
economies in using Alcoa heat ex- 
changer tubes. Other sections re- 
port service and laboratory experi- 
ence in the use of aluminum heat 
exchanger tubes with cooling wa- 
ters, discussing successful applica- 
tions of aluminum exchangers in 
the petroleum, and related indus- 
tries. Such operations as catalytic 
cracking, desulfurization, ammonia 
recovery, nitric acid handling and 
hydrocyanic acid condensers are 
discussed and pictured. A section 
of fabrication, including general 
design data and alloy recommenda- 
tions, precedes a technical data 
section. Copies are available from 
Aluminum Company of America, 


728 Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19. 


GRINDING AND MOUNTING 
WHEELS BOOKLET—A new plastic 
bound reference book on grinding 
wheels has been issued by Chicago 
Wheel & Manufacturing Co. All types 
of Grinding Wheels, Flex Wheels. 
and the new Break Resistant Cut-Off 
Wheels are fully described in a most 
conveniently indexed form. Proper 
operating speeds of all types of grind. 


wheels ini 


101 WAYS TO APPLY ELECTRic 
HEAT—Principal industrial ele, 
tric heating applications and meth, 
ods are described in a new 32-page 
booklet, “*101 Ways to Apply 
tric Heat,”? by Edwin L. Wiegand 
Co., manufacturers of Chromalox 
electric heating units. Illustrated 
case histories show experience. 
tested ways to apply metal-sheathed 
electric heating units in myriad jp. | 
dustrial jobs. Physical aspects of | 
installation are shown along with q | 
description of the problem, solu. | 
tion and advantages obtained. Some 
of the heating jobs __ illustrated 
could not be done with any fuel ex. 
cept electricity. Similar treatment 
is given to problems of heating air 
and gases; liquid heating; melting 
soft metals and viscous materials, 
and heating machinery and equip. 
ment parts, such as dies, platens, 
molds and moving parts. Other 
types of heating include applica. 
tions in metal finishing, plastics, 
chemicals, foundries and electro. 
plating. A section is devoted to far. 
infrared heating, showing 28 typ. 
ical uses for this new method. For 
a free copy of the new Chromalox 
Booklet, write to Edwin L. Wie. 
gand Co., 7621 Thomas Blvd., Pitts 
burgh 8, Pennsylvania. 


STAIRWAY CONSTRUCTION —A 
new booklet describing the use of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation’ 
Junior Channels in stairway con 
struction is now available. The book 
let provides specifications for the 
Junior Channels, and shows some of 
the buildings in which the channek 
have been used as stair stringers. Re 
quests for the booklet should be at: 
dressed to Public Relations & Adver- 
tising Department, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, 3 Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


AIRCO HELIWELD CATALOG—A lé- 
page catalog by Air Reduction cover 
in detail features of the Heliwelding 
process and the equipment used with 
it. The catalog describes and illu 
trates in actual welding operation, the 
manual holders either air or water 
cooled, light or heavy duty wate 
cooled machine holders for use W 

the semi-automatic equipment, ¢ 

automatic head that can be u 
the Heliweld process, and automat 
hardfacing process using vibrator 
feeder. Heliwelding is Airco’s tm 
sten are welding process which uses” 
inert-aas shield of helium or argon 
both to protect the weld from 
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Letters 


ear Editor: 
4s Chairman of the Ethical Practices 
ommittee, Which was charged with the 
responsibility of developing a creed for our 
profession, I was gratified and highly 
pleased that the creed submitted at the 
Milwaukee — of the Board of Direc- 
as approved. 
wow ae we do have a creed I believe 
enough of our membership will be in- 
terested to justify publication of the creed 
riad in. (ty NSPE in suitable form for framing. I 
ects of | am sure many of our engineers will want 
s with a Bo display the creed in an appropriate place. 
C. Gates, P.E., 
Beckley, W. Va. 


d. Some | 
ustrated Bp The creed is now in the hands of the 
fuel ex. Baptists and the printers and will soon be 
eatment f ayailable in a form suitable for fram- 
ting air at nominal cost.—Editor. 
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PRE. or Not P.E.... 


Dear Editor: 

Theorizing on whether a young man 
could become an Engineer or join a labor 
wion provides interesting reading and your 
aticles in AMERICAN ENGINEER have pro- 
wked much serious thought on my part 
because I am extremely interested in the 
future of my 18 year old son who is now 
tnggling to acquire a college education 
but is having a hard time in doing so. ... 
This summer he is working for me, in the 


field as an electrical apprentice at $2.00 
per hour, $80.00 for a 40-hour week, and 
is in love with his work, dirty and hard 
as it is. 

He is working, on a permit, with a crew 
of members of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, whom he re- 
spects and they in turn think highly of him 
and his work, attitude and ability. 

These union men, whom I have been em- 
ploying for the last 26 years and in most 
cases are upright, respected citizens in 
their community, receive a base pay for a 
Journeyman of $3.50 per hour, a Foreman 
$3.85 per hour and a General Foreman 
$4.25 per hour. 

In addition to this they receive 11 per 
cent in fringe benefits including compensa- 
tion and liability insurance, old age bene- 
fits, pension and welfare benefits. 

My regular men earn from $8,000 to 
$11,000 per year, working fifty-two 40-hour 
weeks plus the benefits mentioned, with no 
responsibility other than to know how to 
interpret a specification and how to get 
production out of a gang of their fellow 
members. 

There are plenty of jobs for foremen and 
general foremen and it would only take me 
about 6 years to put my son into one of 
these jobs. 

I have men who have been employed 
steadily for over 20 years. At 19 years of 
age a young man is facing 3 to 4 years of 
service with a reserve period of 3 years 
more which added to his 4 years of college, 
if he is lucky enough to get out in that 
time, makes him at least 25 years of age 
when he is ready to go to work as a cadet 
or a cub engineer for maybe $5,000 a year. 

On the other hand if he works for 4 years 
and gets his Journeyman’s card at 22 and 
$140.00 a week and does a stint of 2 years 


(Continued on page 5) 
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REVOLVATOR® 


REVOLVATOR 
RED-GIANT 


features 


Safety-Ease 


Durability — built in by 50 
years of Revolvator Co. expe- 
rience—is still the funda- 
mental of the Red Giant lif- 
truck line. Maneuverability, 
plus the safety of their exclu- 


sive double stroke mechanism. 
make the models shown leaders 
in their fields. There is a Red 
Giant liftruck available for 
every use—for every capacity. 


Write for the full facts today. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8782 Tonnele Ave. North Bergen, N. J. 
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SYSTEMS 
ENGINEER 
at RCA 


I 
| 
There are several opportunities now in: 
| 


Systems engineers conduct studies to determine 
operational requirements . . . create and 
synthesize military equipment concepts. . . 
guide development of new integral elements. . . 


conduct evaluation programs to 


determine operational effectiveness. 


Send a complete resume of your education and experience to: 


Mr. John R. Weld, Employment Manager 
Dept. 8-4841, Radio Corporation of America 
Camden 2, New Jersey 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION 


You may qualify! Professional ability to create and analyze 
over-all complexsystems and experience in electronic 
or electro-mechanical systems engineering required. 


AVIATION ELECTRONICS 
INFORMATION HANDLING 
COMPUTERS « RADAR 
COMMUNICATIONS 
MISSILE GUIDANCE 


CAMDEN, WN. 4. 
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